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Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with a variety of Sull-sized patterna, accompanied by illustra 
tions and descriptions, of Ladies’ Autumn Toilettes comprising 
Hlouse and Street Coatumes Reception Clownea, ete. 


REOPENING THE HOUSE. 
M UCH serious iilness would he averted in the autumn if 
A people more commonly understood necessary precau- 
t pening a closed house. After a summer spent 


s when re 
{ active exercise and in a bracing at 


largely out-of-doors in 
mosphere there is always some depression in resuming city 


methods of Reaction comes, and the system, just 


when it would naturally seem to be toned and braced up, 


mvihny 

rvating influences or malaria 

or typhoid creeps stealthily up from cellars and 
beautiful homes. One won- 

these diseases, attacking these 


yields lo ete 
Diphtheria 
lays its victims prostrat in 


ders why there should be 
wd at this particular period 

Yet the answer is not difficult nor far-fetched. A shut-up 
n with our most perfect modern plumbing, is in 
Granted that the 


ire Was taken to leave it pure, it is still at the mer- 


danger of enclosing the germs of disease 
realest 
cy of that malignant and insidious poison sewer gas, at a 
time when no water runs through the pipes and for weeks 
fresh air is admitted 

First, before the family come home to stay open every 
vindow at top and bottom and leave them open for hours 
lhoroughly sun the rooms, if you cap, as well as air them, 
‘ Have the house swept 
with great care, scrupulously getting rid of the summer dust 
Burn all dust and dirt, thus effectually disposing of it. 
Clean the cellar and have it Flush all the 
basins in the house with pure running water, and, unless in 
of a drought, do not try this 
Use water freely in every bath-tub, basin, and 


1 
Sunshine is fatal to poisonous germs 


whitewashed 
the midst to economize in 
cdirectior 
If there is any apparent leak or any slowness in 
the flow of the water, send at once for a plumber 
Remember that fire is a splendid purifying agent, and if 
grate ora fireplace, set some dry wood or soft 
Besides being cheerful and heartening, a fire 


have a 
coal ablaz 
m th 


r of good 


hearth is a renovator, a hygienic agent, and « minis 
A fire in the furnace kept at low temperature 


for a day or two is generally not amiss 

While you may not wish to take up every carpet in the 
full, stair at d hall carpets must be well shaken, as they re 
ceive a very large part of the wear in every house, and need 


cleansing oftener than other floor-coverings in consequence 
But portiéres and hangings, and every sort of drapery, should 
be treated to a good bath of sun and wind, not only when 
the house is reopened, but often. The trouble this causes 
is not to be weighed in the balance against the safety and 
comfort implied by absolute cleanliness about hangings of 
every description 

Closed aud darkened rooms are apt to be unwholesome, 
Health demands cleanliness, good ventilation, and sunlight 


every where 


A NEW EFFORT AT REFORM. 
T was easy to see 
| that he had come 
with some purpose on 
YA ay his mind, for though 
ie A owlor bandas Liar he stopped to make his 
salutations to Mrs. Van 

Twiller, talking to her 
with that eusy grace 
which sits so well upon 
him, he made his way 
past the people who 
filled the room as rapidly as he could, without forgetting 
any of those little courtesies of speech and manner, which 
were born with him, I believe. Indeed, 1 know few people, 
few men at least, who can, as he did this afternoon, pass 
through a crowded room and leave any such impression be 
hind—a long wake of smiles, with ripples of laughter, now 
aod then the toss of a head easily turned, the deep full 
swell of a chest, or the undulation of a shoulder moved to 
pleasure 

How he does this I have never been able to discover 
His own charm and their susceptibility go to the doing of it, 
I suppose. Those of his »cquaintances who do not like the 
idea of universality in anything accuse him of insincerity. 
They say that while it may be all very well to please a few 
people, something must be awry with the purpose of a 
mun who never fails to please the many. They say, too, 
that no man with anything really fandamental in his na 
ture can afford the time to be pleasant. his very earnest 
ness causing him to go so vigorously to the point at which 
he aims that he must of necessity knock over all else he 
tinds in hisway. I have heard these things no end of times 
about him—everything, in fact, except what the few know, 
that in highly evolved natures there must always be a cer 
inin unconsciousness of being, which exists for humanity, 
for the world, as it were, like the innocence or gayety of 
a child, directed toward no object, aroused by none, but 
«pringing from tie very essence of its nature. The highly 
evolved gentleman or gentlewoman is always this uncon 
scious almoner of kindliness, and that questioning ery of 
‘insincerity ” behind which little or petulant souls shield 
themselves when they have wounded where another has 
pleased enters not at all within their ken, true sincerity lying 
#8 much in courtesy, politeness, and good feeling as ever it 
lay in the reverse of these 

The world, however. is hard to convert 
iu which it will not believe. 


Laney 








There are things 
It likes dogmatism, likes posi- 
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tivism, and it will not like the theories and creeds, or even 
the reformatory measures, of the man who believes as much 
in humanity as he does in the plan by which humanity is 
going, to their thinking, to be redeemed. This is the age of 
belief in machinery, even when applied to morals. 

It would have been wiser, then, to have sent « different 
man here to-day, a greater dogmatist, though men of this 
type will some day redeem polities. However, we who 
sat about the Professor in the further room listened with « 
pleasure that made us quite forget the gayety aud move- 
ment, the stir and rustle, of the larger room, where other 
visitors came and went. What he unfolded to us was the 
latest of the many plans for reforming New York by the 
young men interested in good government. There was a 
subseription paper in his pocket. We saw it later. 

Opposite every corner in town—no wonder great capital 
is needed!—opposite every corner on which a lager-beer 
saloon now stands these young men are to set up a rival 
establishment, with library, restaurant, reading and loun- 
ging room, filled with comforts and allurements of a refined 
order,and with sarsaparillaand ginger beer. If three hundred 
drinks of sarsaparilla, or even of the ginger beer,are consumed 
in a day, the place will pay for itself. Places of like kind 
have been self-supporting in Liverpool, why not in New 
York? We were converted to the extent of putting our 
names to the subscription list, which he brought out from his 
pocket with smiling apology. But long after he had gone, 
aud we sat alone, Mrs. Van Twiller with us, the Professor, 
his spectacles shining in the firelight, suid, without turning 
his head, *‘One more plan for conquering a city, aud not 
one plan for conquering one’s self.” 


THE ROUND TABLE REUNION. 

the second reunion of the Order of the Round Table, 

an order with which all readers of Harpen’s Youne 
Pore are familiar, and which recruits its ranks from 
every State in the Union, and to some extent from every 
quarter of the globe, will be held in New York this winter. 
The dates set are December 7th, 8th,and 10th. The place 
selected is Sherry’s, on the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Thirty-seventh Street 

Many features of this affair, which promises to be as 
strikingly successful in its way as was the first reunion of 
the Round Table Order at the Columbian Exposition, are 
still in abeyance. But it will probably exceed in popular 
interest that notable July gathering in the New York State 
Building, an occasion pleasantly recalled by all who were so 
fortunate as to be present. 

For one thing, there is to be a fair, to which children and 
the grown-up friends of children will largely contribute. 
The proceeds of this fair will be divided between St. Mary's 
Free Hospital for Children and the Round Table Industrial 
School Building Fund at Good-Will Farm for Boys. Peo 
ple who like to work hand in band with ehildren for chil 
dren may render any help they choose to the brave young 
Knights and bright young Ladies of the Round Table. 

ln anticipation of Christmas entertainments, and for pur- 
poses of Christmas shopping and holiday pleasures, many 
out-of-town friends will be in New York in early December. 
They will be cordially welcome, with guests and visitors 
from home and abroad, among whom will be a number of 
men and women distinguished in art and letters, to the 
second reunion of the Order of the Round Table. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE FUTURE OF POLITE SOCIETY 
I R. LYMAN ABBOTT, in a late paper, thinks that po- 
lite society, in the exclusive sense, is hardly destined 
to sustain itself. His reason is that wealth is superseding 
birth as its basis. In this respect, however, his inference is 
doubtful, while his facts are true. He says that “* some com- 
munities, like Boston, New York, and Philndelphia, make 
a brave aitempt to maintain a respect for old families; but 
this is an inheritance from colonial days, and visibly wanes.” 
He might have gone farther and have said that in only one 
of these three cities—Philadelphin—has the ‘* smart set” any 
particular connection with old families or gives itself any 
concern about them. The utmost that it does is to draw a 
feeble line at the recognized occupations of fathers, while the 
occupation or social position of the grandfather is pretty thor- 
oughly ignored. Given a fortune, with a reasonable amount 
of tact, and one generation, at most two, cun accomplish the 
rest. There isa lingering rumor that at Newport a rich deal- 
er in patent medicines was for years successfully kept from 
buying land on the fashionable avenue: but if so, the exclu- 
sion was in itself an absurdity, like those attempted distinc- 
tions between wholesale and retail trade. Surely it is absurd 
to assume it as plebeian to sell tape by the piece, and not 
plebeian to sell it by the thousand pieces; to call it discredit. 
uble when a fortune is made by a medicine, and not when 
it is made by hotel-keeping or laying water-pipes or car- 
rying on the express business. All these vocations, and a 
thousand others equally modest and respectable, have con- 
tributed to the gilding of our jeunesse dorée, and no one need 
be ashamed of any one of them, except when it tempts him 
to sneer at some other. 

When Mrs. Thrale, the witty friend and hostess of Dr 
Samuel Johnson, after being left the widow of a brewer, 
married for her second husband a professional musician, 
Signor Piozzi, all London society thought that she had de- 
graded herself; wherexs, when she went to Italy, her hus- 
band’s musical relatives wondered that she could ever, even 
in youth, have stooped so low as to marry a brewer. Thus 
various are the habits of nations, With Americans, again, 
the brewer sinks in comparative standing, and the musician 
rises. Once accept the fiction of hereditary nobility, and it 
lends you to extend its traditions over all your cirele. The 
first effort of acquired wealth is to supply itself with a 
coat of arms—to sail, that is, under the flag of ‘‘the old 
families.” It is but a step beyond this to that Irishman 
who had bought an old castle, and employed Stuart the 
painter to supply him with a portrait gallery of the ances- 
tors he ought to have had, A Scotch antiquarian, Ferne, 
writing The Blazen of Gentry in 1586. carrying the process 
a little further, affirms that the Twelve Apostles of Chris 
tianity, although apparently humble fishermen, were un- 
doubtedly gentlemen of high blood, in temporary poverty, 
but ‘entitled to bear coat armour.” Many of them, he is 
satisfied, were descended from ‘that worthy conqueror 
Judas Maccabeus.” 

But the truth is that the distinction between a new] 


en- 
riched family and a family descended even from Judas 
Maccabeeus is a mere matter of a century or two. Every 


family traces back its origin, the heralds admit, ‘‘to some 
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one mean man”—taking the word ‘‘mean” only in the 
sense of humility of station. He usually himself 
largely by the aid of wealth, and often by qualities held in 
their day disreputable. In a country of hereditary aristoc- 
racy it is rare to dwell much on the first - taken by the 
**mean man”; people often admit very frankly that his ele- 
vation came from the trickery of some courtier or from 
some woman's disgrace. What they urge in favor of the 
sysiem is that aristocracy is a habit of living, not a differ- 
ence in the chemical atoms of the blood; that people xec- 
quire by the exercise of power and station « certain advan- 
tinge of manner and tone. Now comes Mr. Liamerton and 
points out, with great skill and plausibility, that all this ap- 
plies just us clearly to an aristocracy of wealth, and that a 
household which spends $20,000 a year for two or three 
generations becomes insensibly different in its habits and 
standards from one which spends a year. This does 
not imply that these standards and habits are vecessarily 
superior, especially on the moral side; on the contrary, it is 
now common in all countries to speak rather contemptu- 
ously of ‘‘the bourgeois virtues,” as if high breeding soon 
carried us beyond those. The point is that this high breed- 
ing, for good or for evil, is easily manufactured in a few 
generations, and that birth and wealth both have a hand in 
the manufacture. 

The curious thing is that those who profess a religion 
which theoretically goes back to the son of a carpenter 
should fall in with this assumption and acquiesce in either 
of these aristocracies as the final and sufficient thing. If 
there is to be any real or permanent progress in human 
society, it must be by that process of levelling upward which 
has already taken us beyond feudalism and human slavery, 
but is still struggling with the inequalities of a transition 
period. We must surely come to a time when no labor will 
degrade except by being unmanly or unwomanly, and when 
good manners will be exercised to all upon something ap- 
proaching a level, and not by looking down from above. 
We cannot be satisfied with plantation manners or servile 
manners; tbey must be humane manners—that is, human. 
We have already, in this country, made a great step in 
this direction by transferring the words ** gentleman” and 
* lady” from their English significance of fixed social posi- 
tion to their American meaning, which relates to behavior 
and courtesy, and makes the word applicable irrespective of 
social position. This is reverting to the bigh sense in which 
the old dramatist Dekker described the Founder of Clris- 
tianity as ‘‘the first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 
It is a great step in language, and one can almost pardon 
* saleslady ” for the sake of what it indicates. As vocations 
are gradually refined and elevated by machinery—turning, 
as Napoleon Bonaparte predicted, trades into aris —it be- 
comes more and more absurd to classify men and women by 
occupation instead of character. Howells has lately pointed 
out how pitifully Dickens stultified his own democratic 
tendencies when he showed himself “really and lastingly 
ashamed of having once put up shoe-blacking as a boy, and 
was unable to forgive his mother for suffering him to be so 
degraded.” Howells adds, admirably, ‘Ove perceives that 
he too was the slave of conventions and the victim of con 
ditions which it is the highest function of his criticism to 
help destroy.” It may be set down as a certainty that no 
form of society is permanent which makes any persou 
ushamed of ever having done a stroke of honest labor 
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OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


TRETAT is one of the most fascinating litile watering 

4 places I have everseen. There isa sort of elusive charm 
about it that is bard to define, and that is not at all explain- 
ed on the ground of its beauty. Other places are beautiful, 
yet not in the least elusive. 

I think it comes from its unexpectedness. Nearly ail of 
us, however much ‘we are foredoomed to be humdrum and 
respectable, have a secret affinity for the picturesque and 
unusual in life. And in Etretat we secm to be a part of it. 
For instance, the chateau my friends have taken for the 
summer, from which I write, seems at first like any other 
spacious, airy, country place, with a beautiful lawn in 
front. But wheu you step under an archway at one side 
you find yourself in a most lovely great chamber that has 
been worn by the waves, in some day long departed, out of 
the rocks. The floor is carpeted with grass; fantastic pillars, 
like great natural caryatides, hold up the cliff. There are 
ferns in the rocky hollows, and a curtain of ivy screens the 
parapet that looks over the sea. 

It is as though Nature had said to herself, looking at 
Etretat: ‘* Eh bien, these artists amuse themselves with their 
little studios down there. Let’s see what 1 can do,” and 
then had just gone to work to give little touches, here and 
there, all over the place. The town nestles on the shore in 
a valley between beautiful white cliffs that jut out into the 
sea. nd these Nature has fashioned into two fantastic 
gateways, gigantic, so that they look as though they had 
served for a race of Titans, and the water has worn the out- 
standing rocks into all sorts of picturesque and fascinating 
shapes. 

It was not the Titans, though, it seems, but the Romans, 
who founded Etretat. The vame is Roman, and by some 
ubstruse process that I'm willing to take for granted with- 
out trying to explain, the etymologists have discovered that 
it means ** The Hamlet of the Setting Sun.” The place 
used to be the end of an old Roman road, and the old Romans 
used to get oysters here. There is an oyster park here now 
which used to furnish oysters to Marie Antoinette. They 
were carried up to Paris on doukeyback for her private 
table. 

Etretat first became known to the moderns when Al- 
phonse Karr came here and wrote storics—not very inter- 
esting ones—with the scenes laid here. And Villemessant, 
the old proprietor of the Figaro, came and wrote back Ict- 
ters about the place to his paper, and the painters began com- 
ing—Isabey, Diez, Le Poitvevin, aud others. In tho-e days 
there was no Casino. The Casino was a chateau where the 
artists and other interesting people used to get together in the 
evenings. Its owner happened to be a man who was fond of 
art, and who was also the Mayor of the town, so he could 
do a great deal to develop the artistic element. In those 
days Offenbach used to come too, and many of his airs were 
heard for the first time strummed in the evening on the 
chateau piano. The poor old thing has lost its voice now, 
and, set up on end in one of the rooms, serves as an armoire. 
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Guy de Maupassant, according to one of our servants, 
whio was also his servant, was born here, though his ** birth 
act,” Mr. Henry Bacon thinks, was made out for Villemont. 
At any rate, he grew Ly in Etretat among the fisher-boys, 
and every one of his Norman stories, those strong bits of 
realism, is an incident taken from his own life. And from 
that day to this a whole stream of celebrities, from ambassa- 
dors down to illustrators for the little Paris papers, have 
poured into this tiny corner of Normandy, until its reputa- 
tion has grown entirely out of proportion to its size. 

Nowailays Etretat is a funny little town of about 6000 in- 
habitants, made up of many high-shouldered little houses, 
set down haphazard on narrow irregular little streets. One 
comes continually on most odd and unexpected corners— 
a quaint bit of court-yard, where nasturtiums clamber over 
a low-hung balcony, a discarded fishing-boat roofed over 
with thatch, and used as a summer sitting - room, or the 
white wall of a hotel, in which is set a medallion of Al- 
phonse Karr, with a painting of the sea and cliffs done 
undér it. The beach is divided into three parts. The first 
is given up to the blanchisseuses, or wash-women, each of 
whom digs a hole in the pebbles and does her washing in 
the most utifully clear water, that bubbles up from an 
underground river running below. 

There is no more picturesque sight in Etretat than the 
white-capped women kneeling by these improvised springs, 
beating and pounding their linen. They are the newspaper 
of the place, and somebody told me yesterday a little story 
that shows what a very efficacious way of serving the pub- 
lic interests this is. A Russian woman, a painter, who was 
making some sketches in the street, was very much annoyed 
because the boys persisted in throwing stones at her. She 
told one of the American artists here about it, and he told 
his: model, who is a native, to tell tie wash-women, if the 
boys did not stop throwing, he would bring suit against 
the mothers. The entire editorial staff, which included, of 
course, every white-capped head, held a council on the sub- 
ject, and this was their answer; ‘‘ What could you expect? 
She dresses so!”’ 

Next on the beach come the fishermen and their boats, 
the great black canols, fantastically decorated with an old- 
rose, blue, scarlet, or bright yellow line around the edge, 
or with a keel or prow in the same colors. Here is where 
we love to prowl, making friends with the old salts, some 
of whom are always to be found either making or mending 
their nets, or seated in front of enormous baskets, which 
they are filling with baited hooks and lines. 

Beyond the fishermen lie the Casino and the fashionable 
part.of the place, full of the life and movement of a French 
sea-side place. We have been to some charming things 
there, one of which was an exquisite rendering of Theuriet’s 
Jean Marie, which, you know, is very much like Hnoch 
Arden, with an orchestral accompaniment composed by M. 
Breitner, who was here, and himself conducted the orchestra, 
while the sea itself, just outside the windows, beat the real 
accompaniment as the fisher-maiden spun, thinking of her 
lover tossed on its treacherous waves. 

Etretat has been full of pleasant people, and most of the 
cottagers linger on into October. The American ambassa- 
dor, Mr. Eustis, who has been here with his family, has gone 
back to Paris. The familiar face of Mr. Clemens (Mark 
Twain) has been seen in the village occasionally since he 
came back from America. He has a cottage here, and all 
the family are with him, but he is very busy writing, and 
quite shuts himself away from all invitations. Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Bacon have their little cottage, as usual, and Mr. 
Bacon has turned his attention to doing delightful little 
water-colors this summer, of which he has sold a great 
many. Mr. Alexander, the portrak-painter, has a cottage; 
and we have had for a few days Mrs. Dod, the charming 
author of Three Normandy Inns. Faure, the tenor, has one 
of the most beautiful villas, KATHARINE De Forest. 





EVENING 


DRESSES, 


VENING dresses, imported for dinners and dances at 

autumn house parties, and in preparation for the gay 
winter season, are in most varied styles. There are special 
models for débutantes’ gowns, others particularly desigued 
for girls in their second or third season, and still others of 
great elaborateness for the elegant young matrons who now 
so largely dominate drawing-rooms. One feature which is 
very general is that of having the skirt of a different fabric 
from the waist—a fashion that will be almost as prevalent as 
in gowns worn during the day. 

While décolleté corsages, cut down square or round, will 
be most worn, there will also be many high waists of dinner 
gowns. This is due to the great use of chiffon, and to its 
becomingness for waists. High corsages are a boon to slight 
women, und among them there are many draped waists with 
folds going around the figure, and others with full double 
ruffies crossing the chest. On the other hand, for stout fig- 
ures the pointed low waist is revived, fitted with darts in 
the old way, and drawn down to give the effect of length 
and slenderness. Many new fancies are seen in sleeves. 
Some are hid in a great bow, through which the arm passes; 
others have wired loops curving over the arm; but the sin- 
gle full puff, medium long or to the elbow, well stiffened, 
sometimes draped, sometimes covered with lace, remains the 
favorite. A band of fur, roses set in a row, or a ruche of 
drawn tucks are the pretty finish for the low neck. Lace is 
much used, but more flatly, and in applications rather than 
berthas, though there are still many epauleties and revers 
of lace. The skirt is extremely full at the foot, flaring from 
the closely fitted top and falling in short godets, in what the 
London dressmakers call the pen- wiper shape—an ugly name 
for a very graceful skirt. For dancing and dévutantes’ 
dresses the skirt just touches the floor in the back, and the 
longest skirts yet shown are only demi-trains, though they 
flare to six yards in width at the foot. 


DEBUTANTES GOWNS. 


A gown of white satin and chiffon is the favorite choice 
for a young girl when making her first courtesy to society, 
whether at an afternoon tea or a dance intheevening. The 
low round waist droops in bouffant pleats in front on a 
wide draped belt of rose-pink or turquoise-blue miroir vel 
vet, or of the sleek satin-antique which forms such pretty 
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folds. A deep collar of chiffon edged narrowly with a ion | 
yellow Valenciennes band is pointed over the sleeves a 
down the front. The white satin skirt of the pen-wiper 
shape is entirely without trimming. 

Sometimes instead of white satin a skirt of white moiré 
with satin petit pois is preferred for this girlish gown. The 
low waist is then of white chiffon pleated over a pink silk 
lining, and the short sleeves are shirred to form huge bows 
of moiré, through which the arms pass. Braces of the 
moiré go up from a belt of pink velvet to meet on the 
shoulders a row of pink roses set separately around the 
neck, The very flaring skirt of moiré is lined with pink 
gros grain, and its a trimming is two sash-ends, each a 
breadth of white crépe lisse, tucked and edged with lace, go- 
ing straight down the back, as if holding the three godets 
in place. 

A pink gown is the débutante’s second dress, and to al- 
ternate with the white dress Madame Barnes makes charm- 
ing frocks of pale pink mousseline de soie finely dotted, 
placed quite full over a pink silk lining. ‘The waist, slightly 
pointed in front, has bretelles of pink satin ribbon two 
inches wide, with bows and roses around the top. The el- 
bow sleeves are a single puff. The transparent skirt is 
pleated to hang full all around on a separate skirt of pink 
satin. Four satin ribbons, two before and two behind, 
hang to the foot of the skirt, starting at the belt where the 
bretelles begin. 

If a high waist is preferred, one of the prettiest Paquin 
low corsages of white chiffon gathered over silk is filled 
out to the throat with unlined chiffon, and completed by a 
fanciful collar of miroir velvet of a pink or green shade 
which matches the sleeves. Shirred tucks hold the fulness 
around the low neck, and shoulder-straps of satin ribbon 
are held in front by large jewelled buttons, a frame of dia- 
monds around a miniature, or else very large colored stones. 
The effective-Bruges lace in pure white tint falls over 
puffed satin sleeves, and the skirt may be of satin or chiné 
moiré, as one fancies. 


SEPARATE LOW CORSAGES. 

The newest caprice in Paris is for a low corsage of chiné 
moiré in large new designs showing many colors, in order 
that it. may be worn with different skirts of the same colors. 
An exquisite mode! made by Paquin for B. Aliman & Co. 
might have been copied from same portrait of a grand dame 
of the old régime. The ivory-white ground is strewn with 
lilacs, roses, and other blossoms in most natural coloring, 
softly blurred in chiné fashion. The waist, slightly pointed 
in front, has a seam down the middle, but no darts, and is 
turned over at the top in two full drooping folds like ruffles 
below a tucker of white chiffon folds. The round back, 
without fulvess, is hooked, not laced, aud has a short full 
basque frill showing the selvage of the rich moiré. Pale 
blue satin folds cross the bust, and are held by cluster 
brooches of brilliants, and the narrow belt is similar. High 
at the back of the neck is a full frill of selvage moiré, and 
a wider frill forms epaulettes. The sleeves are very long, 
and are huge gigots. Black is introduced in satin bows on 
the shoulder and wrists, with paste buckles in the straps. 
Full satin skirts of white, rose, or lilac are commended to 
wear with this waist. 

Low waists of light miroir velvet are very beautiful. . One 
of palest sky blue, made by Blanche Le Bouvier, has two 
drooping ruffles of doubled velvet across the bust, and the 
only trimming is faceted jet in a Greek-key band around the 
neck, with pointed epaulettes of jet on the sleeves, and a 
single huge black poppy of chiffon in the front. 

Another evening corsage of pink velvet is provided with 
a skirt of the same, embroidered with pearls in ‘‘ sun-bursts ” 
on the front and side breadths. The low neck is bordered 
with dark brown fur, and has clusters of rose-geraniums of 
two or three shades. 

Low waists of black chiffon have the transparent fabric 
draped around the lining, and are ornamented with a sin- 
gle immense bow of cerise or turquoise ribbon on the left 
shoulder. 

For those who siill like the refinement of black and white 
gowns are skirts of white gros grain narrowly striped with 
black satin, made up in nine godets over a pale blue lining. 
As a novelty, the waist is of white appliqué lace joined to- 
gether over white satin, with revers of lace over others of 
the striped gros grain, with three tails of Russian sable 
droopiug down on each side, A high collar of white satin 
has points of pale blue velvet turned over on the sides, and 
a very wide girdle of blue velvet narrowly edged at the top 
with sable. The striped sleeves are a puff to the elbow, 
slashed, showing white mousseline gathered over satin in- 
side. 

Black gowns are in almost every wardrobe this season, 
and are very generally becoming in the evening. A full 
godet skirt of black satin is handsomely bordered with jet 
and bluet-spangled embroidery in a Greek design, or it may 
be worn quite plain. The square-necked corsage of satin 
swathed around the waist is filled out with black tulle 
wrought with bluet spangles, and finished on the edge with 
real black thread-lace standing in a little ruffle against the 
white neck. A sash of the embroidered satin hangs at the 
back. Pink and black roses of great size, made of the sleek 
satin antique, are around the neck, and on sleeve ruffles 
make great fulness around the arm. 

WORTH DINNER GOWNS, ETC. 

Worth delights in brocades, whether of large branching 
desigus or of the smallest flower clusters. He has re- 
vived the pointed waist for décolleté gowns of rich fabrics, 
making the point in front of great length and that in the 
back rather more moderate. The fronts are fitted by single 
or double darts, as the figure may require, and there is al- 
ways a seam down the middle. The neck is most often cut 
out in alow square. The skirt preferred is a demi-train of 
seven gored breadths. Among some beautiful gowns sent 
to James McCreery & Co., ove from Worth is of pale blue 
satin brocaded with rose clusters in natural colors, and poin- 
tillé with black. The trimming is pale blue crépe and tulle 
in pyramids of ruffles on the skirt, those in the back reach- 
ing to the waist, and those in front only to the knee. The 
pointed corsage with square low neck is laced in the back. 
Very fine Mechlin lace of creamy tint falls as a ruffle over 
the sleeves, and is flatly pleated in front, where it is held by 
a wired bow of satin in broad loops that nearly cover the 
bust. 

For semi-dress are very gay waists of plaid grenadine in 
Scotch colorings over yellow or red silk, trimmed with 
fanciful bows of red and yellow ribbon. Black chiffon is 
made over cherry-red satin in high waists trimmed with the 
new festooned passementerie of black silk cords without 
jet. 

Large evening cloaks are round garments of very rich 
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brocades or chiné silks of a color, or else they are of 
cloth in cérise or darker red trimmed with black Angora 
fur and warmly wadded. Theatre capes are shorter and 
usually double, and are made of perforated velvet over a 
contrasting color, bordered with fur, or else of light -col- 
ored cloths, or of velvet, especially black, dark red, or blue 
trimmed with lace and fur. 

On opening day at Hilton, Hughes, & Co.’s the evening 
gowns were displayed in a room lighted by electricity. The 
new pink shades were especially effective in this light, one 
faille gown from Worth attracting much admiration. The 
low corsage had a frilled basque gathered very full across the 
back, and was trimmed with white lace of lighter meshes 
than the heavy — now used. Another pink gown 
had naeré or pearl watering on a repped grownd, A cream- 
white satin with the front of the skirt and the sides daintily 
embroidered had ribbon trimmings of the American Beauty 
rose shade. Most distinguished of all was a Worth gown 
of rich white satin having a Louis coat with revers heavily 
wrought in gold and colors, and the whole dress—coat, 
sleeves, and skirt—bordered with a ruche of white ostrich 
feathers. A collur and plastron of green velvet spangled 
with gold added a charming touch of color. 


“SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE.* 


RS. OLIPHANT’S latest novel in no respect falls be- 

low the best of her earlier work, and when we remem- 

ber that this is bringing Sir Robert's Fortune into compari- 

son—challenging comparison, indeed—with The Ladies Lin- 

dores, Chronicles of Carlingford, Son of the Soil, Lady Jane, 

Madam, and a long list of charming and most entertaining 

books, we admit that we are bestowing high praise upon it. 

But, with nerves tingling and pulses thrilling from the ex- 

citement and delight with which we have followed Lily 
Ramsay through her checkered career, we can say no less. 

Mrs. Oliphant has been steadily producing books for more 
than thirty years. Her range has been exceedingly wide; 
not confining herself to fiction, she has written biographies 
which are classics, as, for example, her Life of Hdward Ire- 
ing and that of Lawrence Oliphant. A history of English lit- 
erature has come from her pen, several books of travel, and 
two or three volumes about places, as, for instance, her 
Royal Edinburgh and her Makers of Florence, and of Venice. 

With all these serious undertakings, she seems always to 
have had a novel in hand, as our grandmothers kept a stock- 
ing on the needles ; her story-telling talent never waues ; 
she is the unhurried, leisurely, and entertaining raconteur 
who sits down by you in the firelight and weaves her shin- 
ing webs—a modern Scheherezade who has given to home- 
ly Scottish hearths and cozy English interiors the witchery 
of the Arabian Nights. 

The present writer has read all Mrs. Oliphant’s work, 
from Margaret Maitland on, and as eagerly awaits it now as 
in her novel-loving girlhood, and fancies that she represents 
a large class of readers who are loyal to their first literary 
love, let who may come after, 

Sir Robert's fortune is the misfortune which obscures the 
horizon of his niece Lily, and puts her, a wilful, loving, and 
of course confiding girl, into the power of a man who has 
designs on the money she will inherit. Lumsden is far from 
being a mere vulgar villain; indeed, there is a marvellous 
refinement of touch and line in the drawing of this modern 
young man, who, with few vices and some virtues, is yet 
supremely and consistently selfish from the beginning to the 
end of our acquaintance with him. 

The crotchety Sir Robert, an old soldier, used to the camp 
and unskilled in the ways of girls; the beautiful Lily, hold- 
ing her fair head high, and walking blindfold into her sea 
of troubles; the faithful Highland servants; the Highland 
Manse, simple, hospitable, proudly self-respecting; the pa- 
tient daughter of the minister, with der love-story; the wild 
Alick Duff, Dougal, and Katrin, and the rest of the people 
who compose the characters in the cast—are very real and 
natural, true to life and to the period. 

One is irritated, amused, and interested in all these by 
turns; they are not puppets so much as men and women we 
have met, It is in the development of Ronald Lumsden, 
Lily’s lover, that Mrs. Oliphant shows her great skill, and 
rises to a degree of power unsurpassed in contemporary fic- 
tion. Ronald is a respectable young lawyer with his way 
to make in the world, and he commits in the course of his 
career at least two most unpardonable and dastardly crimes, 
yet without once awakening a question in his own mind, or 
shaking his ingrained belief in that devil's doctrine that the 
end justifies the means. 

Open Sir Robert's Fortune at random and you come on 
bits of exquisite description. ‘‘ There came in something 
white into the room, a little speck upon the darkness of the 
walls and carpet; low down, white, with something like a 
rose above the whiteness.” Was there ever a better vignette 
of a tiny baby just walking on his own two small feet? 

‘She went up the spiral stairs, making a cheerful noise 
with her cups and her tray. A noise was pleasant in this 
quiet place. Beenie understood, without knowing how, 
that the little clatter, the sound of some one coming, was 
essential to this new life; and though ber arm was very 
steady by nature, she made everything ring by a little tinkle 
of cheerfulness and ‘ company.’ ” 

‘“‘ But wait a moment till 1 get my seam, and till I find my 

thimble; it’s fallen off my finger in the fulness of my heart, 
for I could not bide to think about that when I saw it was 
you. 
” One cannot multiply quotations, let one like ever so much 
the opportunity to culland pick on this page and that. The 
reader notes the open-handed hospitality of Scotland, the 
simple weleome to the best under the roof, remembering 
that in our own Southern States, especially in country 
neighborhoods, the same thing may be found still, though 
it has faded from the complex life of the town, with our 
compactness and formality, and our homes in slices under 
the same roof, with very likely a common restaurant on the 
ground-floor. In Seotland they had a“ bat” and a‘ ben,” 
but they gave the friend or the chance guest lodging and 
food with royal generosity. Thus Ronald * had the natural 
gift, common to ali Scotsmen of good blood, of knowing 
most people throughout his native country, and being sure 
of a welcome in a hundred houses in which Lumsden of 
Pontalloch was a known and recognizable person, though 
Lumsden of Pontalloch himself was by no means a rich or 
important man.” 

So, holding forth a hand to clasp the next neighbor's, we 
who enjoy Mrs. Oliphant felicitate ourselves on Sir Roberts 
Fortune, which, in a way, is certainly ours. 


Mareoarer EB. SANosTeR. 


* Sir Roberts Fortune. A Novel. By Mee, Oliphant. Poet Svo., 


Cloth. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
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LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 
ruINK ¢t ¢ is no young poet with the outlook that 
| Louise In Guiney bas. For to her belong youth 
hea power, apprehension of beauty, of romance, of hero 
1 im mc and tughter, store of curious learning 
erameut of a creature made of “ fire and dew 
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miSS LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY 


She was born wuen her scholarly young father, fired with 
patriotism, went to the war, and drum-beat and sword-flash 
ire part of her boing; any one feels this in reading her mon 
wgraph Henri de la Rochejacquelein, the passionate young 


Vendean, who rode to death on his wild white horse, Fallow 

leer; any one sees t when noting over ber desk the sword 
nd spurs of her father against the flag, not the scarf worn 
vy the general of brigade near the close of the struggle, but 
that of the colonel stained with blood and battle smoke. 

She was educated in the Boston schools and in a convent 
the Sacred Heart, where she became singularly accom 
plished in the languages. She continued her education in 
the close reading of books—books being well accounted her 
treasures When they include a 1679 folio of Beaumont and 
Fletcher; at seven she was reading Pope, and beginning 
her intimacy with Lamb. To-day the pages of the Eliza 
bethan era are her delight. She loves Kents and Shelley, 
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too, and many a later page. But her own genius is so ori 
ginal, so strong and individual, that she owes none of these 
for anything, unless some felicity of expression be due to 
the study of the seventeenth-century work. Whatever she 
does she does thoroughly. When she first saw London she 
already knew the haunts she would explore. When she was 
writing of Monsieur Henri she went to France—treated there 
by peasants and people as if she were something very near 
the young hero himself 

A description given of her study perhaps tells more of 
her tastes and habits than anything else can do, with its 
mention of shelves of books, and still books, its pictures of 
Ruskin and Tennyson and Arnold, of Gosse and Lang, of 
Thackeray and Moliére, of Hazlitt—given by his grandson 
of Thoreau, of Cardinal Newman, with the black-bordered 
card to Browning’s funeral, the mask of Keats, frames hold 
ing ivy from Landor’s grave and clover from Mrs. Brown 
ing’s, the crucifix carved by the Pilate of the Oberammergau 
a cast of the Apollo, another of the Venus de Milo, and with 
the portraits of her dogs, the Irish setters and lordly St 
Bernards, in whose company she spends long hours afield, 
when, perhaps, the same spel) is on her that uttered the 
wild gypsy cry of “ Temptation,” but only to bring her back 
to this room, with its. snow-shoes and foils and masks and 
dumbbells and skulls—all one side of it a long window with 
cushioned seat and a view of the wide country round Au 
burndale, in which town she lives with her mother. 

In person, Mrs. Moulton pictures her as a slight, blue-eyed 
girl, delicate as a wild rose, elusive as thistle-down. An 
other speaks of her as fair, with apple-bloom and dimple, a 
lithe figure that might run with the hounds and train a bow 
to daunt a satyr—so like the forest and its freedom that 
Greece itself might be her country. One believes it while 
reading her swift epigram 


“Jaffa ended, Cos begun 
Thee, Aristeus. Thou wert one 
Fit to trample out the sun 
Who shall think thine ardors are 
But a cinder in a jar? 


But when one reads the faultless Irish peasant song which 
William Black quotes in Jlighland Cousins, one feels the 
iridescent sparkle of sunshine and tears in her Irish blood 
as one recognizes also its chivalrous French strain in ‘‘ A 
Chouan " and “* The Kings.” She is many-sided—now wist 
ful and pathetic, now lilting and gay, now sweet and now 
satiric, and now flashing with an enormous power, and al 
ways tremendously interested in people. The warmth of 
genius everywhere suffuses her crystal clarity of line when 
at her best. She is a master of subtle rhythm and music 
as is shown in the ‘‘ Vigil at Arms,” the matchless ‘“ Wild 
Ride,” the pure poetry of the ‘‘ Song of the Lilacs” and the 
‘* Naiad,” the touchingly human and tender “‘ In Time,” and 
“The Light of the House,” the inner melody of ‘‘ When on 
the marge of evening,” and of ‘‘ Thy voice is like the moon.” 
Her new book, A Little English Gallery, is awaited with 
much interested expectation. 
Harriet Prescorr Sporrorp. 
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* Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul! 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vanlted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

‘Til thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unrest- 
ing sea!” 


In both prose and verse, Dr. Holmes 
was sparkling and epigrammatic. He 
could condense a page in a sentence. 
The limitations of rhythm never fettered 
his fancy. An accommodation rhyme 
was a thing unknown to him, and his 
melodious march and movement are like 
the trilling of a bird. Graver in his 
later years, as the shadows gathered, his 
cheerful optimism continued, and the 
muse, if not always so full of jest and 
so gay and mirthful, was never sombre 
nor sad. To two of our foremost Amer 
ican novelists, of the younger type, the 
dear old man exclaimed, two summers 
ago, ‘* My friends, do you never see any 
thing bright or happy, that your pages 
are so tragic?” Visitors, drawn to his 
home as to a shrine, found him genial and 
kind, and his unfailing courtesy was 
proof against the irritation which some 
great men feel at the frequent requests 
of autograph-collectors. His beautiful 
delicate script and his charmingly re 
sponsive notes of acknowledgment ure 
in many an obscure cottage, treasured 

‘in the album of the adorihg young 
person who worships poetry and art, 
and takes her life in her hand, so to 
speak, to obtain the sign-manual of a 
favorite author 

In the early fifties the lecture season 
was the great event in many of our 
towns and villages. Lowell, Beecher, 
Bayard Taylor, Greeley, Wendell Phil- 
lips, and Oliver Wendell Holmes al- 
ways drew admiring audiences. A 
young girl who then went to hear 
Holmes lecture on Byron and Moore has 
never forgotten in all the years since 
some of his pithy sentences and clever 
criticisms. Long afterward, in 1876, 
the same delighted listener was pres 
ent when, at Cambridge, under the old 
Washington elm, Lowell read a mag 
nificent ode, and Holmes a sparkling 
and witty poem. 

Bryant, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Em 
erson, Whittier, Loweli, Holmes—what 
a splendid galaxy they formed! One 
by one they have passed over to the 
majority, and our tender mourning over 
Dr. Holmes is intensified by the feeling 
that he was the last survivor of so good 
ly a group, of whom only the mortal 
part bas gone from among us 


MRS. ADLAI STEVENSON. 
\ THEN at the Continental Congress of 1893 Mrs. Letitia 
Green Stevenson, wife of Vice-President Adlai Ewing 

Stevenson, was unanimously chosen President-General of 
the National Society of the Daughters of the American Rev 
olution, the precedent established in the case of the late 
Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, the society's first president, was 
adhered to, and the wife of one of the nation’s chief officers 
was elected to stand at its head 

But Mrs. Stevenson had good claim to the position apart 
from her political prestige, for her early American ancestors 
lent their mind and strength to the establishment and main 
tenance of the nation. One, Colonel Joshua Fry, the cok 
nial hero, sailed from Somersetshire, England, in 1787, to 
settle in Jamestown. He was an Oxford graduate and a 
gentleman of high social standing. On this side he soon 
distinguished himself in many different capacities. His 
final field was the French war, and he died at his post May 
31, 1754. It was from him that General Washington, then 
a young officer on Colonel Fry’s staff. took some of his first 
lessons in the art of warfare 
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BEYOND THE DREAMS OF. AVARICE.’ 


AvuTuor or ** ALL Sorts 


CUAPTER XXIII 


THER FIRST PATIENT 


4IR JOULN fled from the house. He could not remain in 
i it. He fled because of the terror and the shame and the 
sickness that filled his soul. He was like one who hears 
from a physician the news that he_has an incurable disease 
which will fill his future with a perpetual pain, and will lay 
upon him a burden impossible to be shaken off. Such a 
one must needs-get up and walk about; he must be alone 
For he had no doubt—none whatever—that the girls had 
really discovered their Eeglish relations; and he had no 
doubt—none whatever—he divined the fact—le felt it—that 
this woman, this Mrs. Calvert, knew the whole of the family 
history, including a certain lamentable and terrible episode 
in the life of his father, Charles Calvert Burley. The name, 
the date, the resemblance, all these things together proved 
too strong a chain of evidence 

As for himself, he knew no more than his daughters to 
what family his father belonged,. It was a question he had 
never put. But he knew certain things, and he remembered 
certain things ; and he had learned little by little to under 
stand that concerning these things there must be silence 
He remembered, for instance, a midnight embarkation in 
some far country; he remembered a long voyage on board 
i small sailing-vessel, in which his father, mother, and him 
self were the only passengers; he remembered crowded 
streets, and then avother vessel, and another voyage. And 
he knew—how? He could not answer that question. He 
knew—he had gathered—there had been hints from his mo 
ther about silence—that the place of the midnight embarka 
tion was Sydney; that his father, if not his mother as well— 
1 dreadful possibility which he never dared to put into 
words—was a convict escaping from transportation; that 
they were landed in London; and that after as brief a delay 
as possible they re-embarked for New Zealand, a colony 
then so thinly populated that no one would look for the es 
caped convict, even if any search at all was made, or any 
notice taken of his escape, in a place so far from British 
law. He knew also why his father kept on the fringe or 
edge of the English settlement and avoided the haunts of 
men. Even after years have turned the black hair white 
one may be recognized. But no one ever recognized in the 
peaceful, successful, and retiring settler, Mr. Burleigh, the 
ex-convict, Charles Burley, transported for life, in commu 
tation of the capital offence, to the penal settlement of New 
South Wales 

This shameful story, then, was asecret known, first, to his 
mother and to himself; when his mother died, to himself 
Alone. No one suspected it. The old man died in silence, 
believing that his son knew nothing, and the son had this 
secret all to himself. 

A secret, he said to himself whenever he thought of it— 
in these later days seldom—which would never be discov 
ered; it could not; there was not a possibility of discovery. 
The crew of the brig which brought them home knew no- 
thing; they were all long since dispersed or dead. No one 
could by any possibility connect the prosperous settler with 
the forger. The crime itself might be remembered. You 
may read it, if you like, in the ‘‘ Annual Register”; but the 
criminal—he disappeared forever when he went on board 
that brig. The settler’s purpose, in which he succeeded, 
was to escape, to begin again, unsuspected, and without the 
stigma of his crime. He had one son only to inherit that 
stigma, and he succeeded so far that no one except that son 
knew or suspected the truth. 

As for the boy, the possession of the secret made him re 
served, like his father. But it was his own secret to him 
self. He married without the smallest dread of discovery; 
as his children grew up around him he began to forget his 
secret; when they speculated about their English origin he 
listened and laughed. There was not the slightest fear of 
discovery. It was impossible; and now, after all these 
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years, the thing he had quite ceased to fear was upon him. 
In his own heart, despite his words of doubt, there was nu 
doubt. The girls had found their grandfather; one step 
more and they would learn that their grandfather was a 
forger who had been sentenced to be hanged, and a convict 
who had been transported for life. What had the woman 
said —‘‘ Disuster — misfortune —crime”? What could she 
mean but the crime of Charles Calvert Burley, born in the 
year 1801, whose face was like his grandson’s? And he had 
brought his wife and daughters all the way to England in 
order that they might hear this shameful story. 

There was no man in the whole world more miserable 
than Sir John Burleigh when he fled from his house and 
walked quickly away with hanging head and rounded 
shoulders. Sir John Burleigh, K.C.M.G., who usually 
faced the world with a frank smile and a confident carriage, 
as behooves one who has done nothing to be ashamed of, 
walked along with the outward signs of one who had been 
kicked into the street. 

No connection could be proved; no—that was certain— 
no, but the suspicion would remain; a suspicion amounting 
to a certainty 

Of course his footsteps took him straight to Westminster; 
in the midst of these very painful meditations he was 
dragged by the silent spirit within him, which makes us do 
such wonderful things, to Great College Street itself. He 
was startled out of his terrors by finding himself actually 
opposite the very door of the house. He knew it by the 
great curtain of gorgeous leaves and the name on the brass 
plate—*‘ Lucian Calvert, M.D.” 

He hesitated a moment. Then he mounted the steps and 
rang the bell 

He asked for Dr. Calvert. He was shown into the con 
sulting-room. The time was a litile after six, when the 
September sun is close upon setting, and the light in a 
small back room, looking south through a frame of vine 
leaves, drops into twilight, and in the twilight men see 
ghosts. Therefore Sir John reeled and gasped and became 
faint, and would have fallen but for the doctor, who caught 
him. ‘* Why,” cried Lucian, gently, ** what is this? 

The ghost that Sir John had seen was the ghost of his 
own father. This ghost rose from his chair when he en- 
tered the room, and looked at him inquiringly. All the men 
of the Burley family had this strong common resemblance, 
and in this young man the common resemblance was stronger 
than in any other son of the house. But Sir John knew 
not that Dr. Calvert was his cousin 

The doctor put his patient in an arm-chair and stood over 
him. Sir John began to fecover. His nerves had already 
received a great shock by the discovery of the day, and the 
aspect of this young man with the black hair, the regular 
features, the square chin, the black strong eyes deeply sct, 
recalled to him in this unexpected manner his own father in 
the.very hose where he was born. Picture to yourself, 
dear reader, a visit from your own father as he was at five 
and-twenty! Think how it might be to meet once more 
yourself as you were at five-and-twenty! What becomes of 
a man’s old self? Last year’s leaves become dust and gar- 
den mould, but where is last year’s man? What had the 
girls told him? That the men of the family were all alike; 
and here was one, presumably some kind of cousin, who 
was what his father had been before his hair turned gray. 

** Will you take a glass of water?” asked the doctor, ‘‘ or 
a glass of wine?” 

‘*A sudden giddiness,” Sir John replied; ‘‘ I am better al 
ready.” 

** Was it on account of the giddiness that you called?” He 
looked at the card. ‘‘ You are Sir John Burleigh, of New 
Zealand? We have heard of you, Sir John.’ 

‘* | heard—somebody told me—that a physician was living 
—in this house—and I thought—1 thought—I would call 
and state my symptoms.” 

Lucian inclined his head gravely. What was the matter 
with this gentleman that he should faint on entering the 
room, that he should hesitate in his talk, and look so troubled? 
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IIe went on to describe his symptoms. There are a great 
many diseases in the bag, but hitherto this fortunate colonial 
had enjoyed none of them. He had no experience, there 
fore; and as he was a very poor actor, he mixed up imagi 
nary symptoms in a way which carried no conviction at all 
with them. It is rare, indeed, to find a man who suffers 
from insomnia, nervous apprehensions, neuralgia, giddi 
ness, want of appetite, asthma, indigestion, headache, heavi 
ness in the jimbs, and other incidental maladies all at the 
same time. Lucian listened, wondering whether the man 
was deranged for the moment. 

At last he stopped. ‘I think I have told you all, doctor 

“In fact,” said the physician, ‘‘ you have fallen into a 
hypochondriac condition. You hardly look it. I should 
say that your normal condition was one of great mental and 
physical strength. You look as if you were suffering under 
some shock. Your parents, now, were they hypochondriac? 
No? Well, will write you a prescription, and you will call 
again in a day or so 

Sir John received the prescription, with a little verbal ad- 
monition, meekly. He also deposited two guineas with the 
meekness of the unaccustomed patient. 

‘*T hear, Dr. Calvert,” he said, timidly, ‘‘ that you have in 
this house certain portraits of the Burley family, the people 
about whom there is now so much fuss and talk. I believe 
that 1 belong to—ahem!-—a very distant branch of the fam 
ily. We spell our name differently. Certainly we are not 
claimants; my daughters have already been privileged to 
see them. May I venture to ask your permission—?” 

Lucian laughed. He understood the sham symptoms; 
but why did the man faint? And why was he so nervous 
and agitated ? 

‘* My dear sir,” he said, ‘‘ why didn’t you say at the outset 
that you wanted to see the portraits? I will show them to 
you with the greatest pleasure. I think, however, that my 
wife is in the drawing-room. You will find her a better 
showman than I—” 

In fact, it irritated him to talk about his ancestors. Mai 
garet could relate their histories if she chose. But he coulu 
not. They were his ancestors, you see. 

There was just enough light left for seeing the pictures 
The faces showed in shadow, which suited their expression 
better than a stronger light 

Sir John looked round him. The Burley face stared at 
him from every panel. 

A young lady rose and greeted him. ‘Sir John Burleigh?” 
she said. ‘‘I am not surprised to see you. Your daughters 
have told you, probably, that they called here this morning. 
I suppose you have learned that they discovered a very 
striking resemblance to their brother and to you?” ; 

‘Yes, they told me—they told me—” he began to look 
about the room curiously. ‘‘ Frankly, I know nothing at 
all about my own people—of what rank or station they were. 
For some reason or other my father never told me, and I 
never inquired. I have been an active man, building up my 
own fortune, and endeavoring the best for my country, and 
I never felt any curiosity on the subject. One need not be 
ashamed, Mrs. Calvert, of being the architect of one’s own 
fortunes.” 

** Certainly not.” 

“With my children it is different. They begin with the 
work done for them. Naturally they would like, if they 
could, to be connected with some good English stock.” 

‘“‘The portrait,” said Margaret, quietly, “‘ which most at 
tracted your daughters was this—Charles Calvert Burley, 
born 1801.” 

‘*Good God! It is my father!” 

The words escaped-him. He gave away his secret at onec 
in this foolish fashion, and then, the blackness of despair 
falling upon him, he sat down in a chair and gazed help 
lessly at Margaret. 

“Is it your father? Did you not know, then, that you 
belonged to this family?” P 

“No. I did not know. It is my father’s portrait.” 

‘* Sir John, do you know the history of your father?” Siz 


‘ 








Jobn made no reply. ‘ Your daughters do not. They have 
no suspicion. But you—do you know the story?” 

In such a case silence is confession, Never did a man 
look more guilty than this man 

‘You do know it, then,” said Margaret. 

He groaned 

‘*In that case I need not recall it.” 

‘' There is no other person in the world—not my wife, not 
my girls, not my son—who knows or suspects this thing ex- 
cept myself—and you—and anybody elise whom you may 
tell 

I tell these things to no one. Why should I? My hus- 
band, I believe, may know. That is, he may have heard it; 
but he does not talk about the misfortunes of this family.” 

Your husband, he is one of them; he is exactly like 
myself as 1 was thirty years ago. He is exactly like my 
father. Who is he?” 

Margaret evaded the question 

“The men are all alike, Sir John. Well, I shall not tell 
your daughters, nor shall I tell any one. My knowledge of 
Charles Burley does not extend beyond his—his—exile. He 
went out to Australia, and there he disappeared.” 

It is everything to me—my position in the world; my 
children’s pride and self-respect; my wife's faith in me— 
everything—everything.” 

“Tf they persist in hanting up the past,” Margaret went 
on, “they may, perhaps, somehow—one does not know— 
come across this story. Because, to begin with, it is all 
printed in the ‘ Annual Register,’ where 1 read it.” 

They are so certain about it, they are so excited about 
it, they are sure to come again. Promise that—you will not 
tell them—l implore you. If I could buy your silence—if 
you ar 1 will give you £10,000 on the day when I 
put my girls on board again in happy ignorance.” His offer 
of a bribe did not offend Margaret, because his terrible dis 
tress filled her with pity 

Indeed you must not buy my silence—I give it to you. 
Only remember, this is an open secret. Your daughters 
iiay discover it if they examine or cause other people to ex- 
umine the case, After all, there is no absolute certainty in a 
resemblance or a date. 1 suppose that without your help 
they could net connect your father with this portrait?” 

I cannot deny the family. 1 suppose that we are Bur 
leys—we are exactly like those people; I do not think I 
could possibly repudiate the family 

Find another then 

Eh?’ Sir John looked up quickly 

Find another liere they are—all the younger 
Sons: a Tamlly likeness may descend through younger as 
well as elder sons. If Il were you, Sir John, I would choose 
nother ancestor for them out of this collection.” 

A counsel of deception—and offered to the man of the 
greatest integrity in the whole of New Zealand; the man 
whose whole career had been absolutely honest, truthful, 
and aboveboard, and he adopted it instantly and without 
hesitation 
‘* Yes, yes,’ 


poor 


icestor 


incestor 


he replied, hastily “It is the only thing 


open to me. Thank you, thank you, Mrs. Calvert. Will 
you kindly suggest—or recommend me—some one?” 
Margaret smiled. “ How would this young man do? He 


is Joshua Calvert Burley, born in 1747 
—— for highway robbery.” 


Ilis father was 


don’t care whether they find out that or not. Hang 
ing, a hundred and fifty years ago, doesu’t matter. Besides, 


one would say it was for killing a nobleman in a duel, or for 
traitorous correspondence with the Pretender. Joshua, born 
in 1747. What did he do? 

‘*I believe he died quite young, in childhood. But lam 
not certain, and no ove will take the trouble to hunt up the 
matter.” 

‘Tshall remember. Joshua Culvert Burley, born in 1747 
He changed his name to Burleigh, I suppose, and became” 
—Sir John looked guiltily cunning—** what do you think, 
now, that he would become?” 

‘ An eminent—sugar-baker?” Margaret suggested, grave 
ly. Thetwo conspirators were too serious to think of smil 
ing over their deception 

Why not? Sugar-baker— made his fortune — baked 
sugar at—Bristol, perhaps. My father, Charles, was born— 
a younger son—in 1801; lost his money when be was twenty 
yeurs of age, or so, and went out to New Zealand. How 
shall I prove all these lies?” 

‘* That, Sir John, I leave to your advisers. I have always 
understood that genealogists will prove anything.” 

** It must be done; there is no other way outof it. Heavens! 
I am going to embark on a whole sea of falsehoods; but all 
I ask of you is silence. You have never seen me before, 
but your husband is my cousin—I don't know how—and 
you look as if you could be true as steel—true, if you give a 

promise even to a stranger—and a cousin whom you have 
never seen before.” 

“T tinve promised. It is all I can do.” 

‘* Promise again,” he repeated. ‘* Promise to forget what 
I said at first sight of this picture, and tell no one the story 
of Charles Burley’s crime.” 

“ Would it not be betier, even now, to tell them? You 
are not.to blame. Aud—and—I had forgotten that—you 
stand very near to the succession—there is this enormous 
fortune waiting. If you send in your claim—” 

‘‘What! Sir John Burleigh, K.C.M.G., to claim a fortune 
by confessing that he is the son of a convicted criminal. and 
that he knew it all his life? Not all the wealth of all the 
Indies would induce me to send in that claim!” 

But your children—they will force your hand.” 

‘Notif I give them another grandfather. My dear young 
lady, hitherto, believe me, 1 have been an honest man. At 
the present crisis there is not a trick, or a falsehood, or an 
invention, which I would not practise in order to keep my 
girls from this discovery.” He pulled out his handkerchief 
and wiped his brow 

It was true. Not a trick, or a falschood, from which he 
would shrink in order to save his girls from this shame. 

“I am very sorry for you, Sir John, I am very sorry 
indeed. I will keep your seeret, believe me, That such a 
thing should be rediscovered after all these years in such a 
strange manner is most wonderful. But if the knowledge 
of it is limited by you and me, no harm ean be done.” 

He groaned again 

‘I think that the plan I have suggested will be the best. 
Go to some genealogist and have your family tree made out 
with this Joshua Calvert Burley.” 

“TT will—I will,” 

‘* Sir John, you belong to a very unhappy family. Come 
here again, and Dwiil show you how disaster and unhappi- 
ness have pursued them from father to son. They prosper 
only when they separate themselves from the parent stock. 
You have prospered—you are a great man—you are a rich 
man, I believe; but the moment you return to your own 
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people you are struck with misfortune, in the shape of this 
threatened discovery. Good-night, Sir John. Come to see 
me when you have got your genealogy complete; and don’t 
be anxious about things, because, you see, unless you your- 
self own that Charles for your graudfather, no one can pos- 
sibly charge you with being his son.” 

Sir John went home a little lightened. If only this young 
lady would keep her promise! He would get out of London as 
soon as possible; he would take his girls home again to New 
Zealand, six months earlier than he had intended; and he 
would nail that other ancestor to his pedigree. 


“ Well?” 

‘*The resemblance is, as you say, very striking. But I 
observed that the resemblance was through all the men’s 
faces, though the expression varies. For instance, there is 
an earlier one still more like Herbert, and Mrs. Calvert de- 
clares that Lum myself like every one of them. Well—as you 
say—the resemblance is too strong to be mere coincidence.” 

“There!” They all clapped their hands. ‘‘He has 
given in.” 

‘I have certainly given in. We belong. I am convinced, 
to that family. But as regards that portrait of Charles Cal- 
vert Burley, whose name is the same, and whose age would 
now be the same as my father’s—there I do not give in, al- 
though the resemblance of Herbert to that portrait is so 
striking.” 

** Well, but who else—” 

‘* That we shall see. Perhaps I have aclew—” he ended, 
mysteriously. ‘Perhaps the clew may be followed up. 
Perhaps in a little while there may be something definite 
discovered. Only, my dear girls, give up thinking of the 
great inheritance. For if my clew proves correct, you will 
have between yourselves and the estate all the sons and 
daughters of the miser and all their sons and daughters— 
and you will inherit no more of the Burley estates than the 
Queen herself!” 

[vo BK cConTINUED.) 


**BEN BOLT.” 
See illustration on page 841. 


] U MAURIER has selected from among the store of 

beautiful and popular English ballads the lovely and 
tender song of ‘‘ Ben Bolt,” which is not, strictly speaking, 
an English but an American lyric. ‘“ Ben Bolt” is endeared 
anew to us all by its connection with 7rilby, and readers of 
that charming book will be glad to have the words and the 
score on a page of the Bazar. The setting of the song is 
peculiarly artistic, and the grouping of the characters happy. 
On the right is George Du Maurier, the matchless novelist; 
on the left Dr. Thomas Dunn English, who wrote ‘* Ben 
Bolt” many years ago. No introduction is needed to Trilby, 
the tall, the fair, the sweet, who, as a clever woman said the 
other day, climbed Mount Pisgah, but did not enter the 
promised land. And Svengali’s saturnine visage is familiur 
and compelling, albeit we hate him cordially, the while his 
spell comes near to hypnotizing us as well as poor Trilby. 

“Oh! don't you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt, 
Sweet Alice, whose hair was eo brown 7” 


MRS. ADLAI STEVENSON. 
(Continued from page 886.) 


Another colonial ancestor was John Washington, the pro- 
genitor also of General Washington. He came to Virginia 
in 1655, and from him was descended Mrs. Stevenson's 
great-great-grandmother, Mildred Washington, the aunt and 
godmother of George Washington. 

The Revolutionary forefathers of Mrs. Stevenson were 
many, among them another Joshua Fry, Dr. Thomas Walk- 
er, and Captain James Speed. 

She is the daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Lewis Warner 
Green, the learned preacher, professor, and college president, 
and Mary Walker Fry, an heiress from the famous Blue 
Grass region. She was born in Allegheny city January 8, 
1843. Much care was given to her early education, which 
was finished with a course of study in New York city. 

She was a young lady of much personal beauty and rare 
intelligence. Her girlhood was a particularly happy one, 
and when in 1866 she married the man whose name, she 
onee said, had brought her nothing but honor and happi 
ness, her future gave every promise of continued felicity. 

Of their four children, the eldest, Lewis Green Stevenson, 
is his father’s secretary, Julia and Letitin are students at 
Wellesley College, while the eldest daughter, Mary, is aid 
ing her mother in the round of social duties and pleasures 
attendant upon their position at the capital. 

Lineally and socially there is no particular to be desired 
for Mrs. Stevenson; but it is the character, the innate qual- 
ities of the woman that speak more cloquently than any 
heroic ancestry or social distinction. She is the possessor 
of a strong yet sweet nature, a fine intellect, and the true 
womanly graces that endear her alike to all. 

She holds many practical and advanced, though not rad- 
ical, views on the live topics of the day, especially as re- 
gards the status and education of women. Though sur- 
rounded on all sides by stress of work, she has always found 
opportunity to engage carnestly in church and charitable 
enterprises. 

As President of the Revolutionary association Mrs. Ste- 
vensonu has had occasion to prove her native grace and abil- 
ity, both at the society’s reunion at-the World’s Fair and at 
the regular official reunions. She feels a deep interest in 
all that concerns the patriotic order. It has been said of 
her that “iu their President-General the Daughters of the 
American Revolution have a reflex of colonial, Revolution- 
ary, and subsequent distinction in national and State affairs, 
and a representative type of the highest achievements of 
modern American womanhood.” 


AGNES IRWIN, 
DEAN OF RADCLIFFE COLLEGE, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
GNES IRWIN, the first Dean of Radcliffe College, was 
born in Washington, D. C., December, 1841. 

Her father, William Wallace Irwin, was at that time a 
member of Congress from Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and the 
following year was appointed by President Polk United 
States Minister Resident to Denmark. 

Her mother, Sophia A. Irwin, was a descendant of two 
families which in succeeding generations have produced 
valuable citizens. Mrs. Irwin's father, Richard Bache, was 


a grandson of Benjamin Franklin, and her mother, Sophia 
Dallas, was a daughter of that eminent statesman Alexander 
James Dallas, of good Scotch 
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descent, who became first 
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Secretary of the Treasury, and then of War, under President 
Madison. Commodore Dallas, of the navy, and George 
Mifflin Dallas, who was Minister to England under Presi- 
dent Tyler, and Vice-President of the United States during 
the administration of James K. Polk, were both uncles 
of Mrs. Irwin; and she was a sister of Alexander 
Bache, who was for years Superintendent of the United 
States Coust Survey, and the inventor of that system of 
primary triangulation by which the measurements of our 
seaboard have been accomplished. Other members of the 
Bache family have achieved distinction in medicine, in en- 
gineering, in military and naval service, their inheritance 
of good sense and scientific aptitude from their illustrious 
ancestor Franklin having brought many of them into posi- 
tions of trust and prominence. 

The grandmother of the Dean, Sophia Dallas Bache, was 
a woman of uncommou mind and character, and ber daugh- 
ters all married men of importance. Major-General Emory, 
Commodore Richard Wainwright, who commanded the flag- 
ship of Farragut’s squadron through the taking of New Or- 
Jeans and Vicksburg, and Robert J. Walker, Secretary of the 
Treasury under Polk, and author of the tariff of 1846, were 
her sons-in-law. Agnes Irwin's half-brother, John Irwin, 
is now an admiral in the United States navy; her bro- 
ther Robert Irwin is a successful merchant who resides in 
Japan, and is the aceredited minister of that country to the 
Sandwich Islands; and her elder brother, the late Colonel 
Richard Biddle lrwin, of the editorial staff of the New York 
Tribune, was distinguished in the war for gallant and untir- 
ing service, and contributed to its literature a highly esteem- 
ed book, The Listory of the Nineteenth Army Corps. 

These relationships are of importance to show the value 
of the family of Miss Irwin to the country, and the influence 
which her association from early youth with men of mark 
cugaged in matters of national interest, as well as her honest 
inheritance of mental ability and ready memory from her 
ancestors, has had in the formation of her character and 
the development of her intellectual powers. 

The girlhood of the Dean, after her return from Copen- 
hagen, was spent in Washington, where various members of 
her family were occupying important positions in the polit- 
ical world. She there grew up in a stimulating atmosphere 
of international interests, which, added to her natural love 
of reading and study, gave her an early familiarity. with 
public affairs both here and in Europe, such as is seldom at- 
tained by the young. 

The war of the rebellion began while Mrs. Irwin was still 
living in Washington, so that the scenes which preceded it 
and some of the principal actors in that great struggle were 
personally known to the young Agnes. With one unele.i 
the navy, another in the field with his regiment, her eldei 
brother in active service, those terrible years brought con- 
stant pain and anxiety to her and her family, so that in the 
unsettled and often alarming state of affairs at the capital, 
and the absence of their male defenders, it seemed desirable 
to move a little further from the scene of action. 
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Mrs. Irwin, accordingly, in 1862, removed to New York, 
only to have the cannon requisite for the protection of that 
city during the war riots planted at one end of the street 
she lived in. 

In New York Miss Irwin first began to teach in the school 
of Mrs. Ogden Hoffman, having besides a few private pu- 
pils. Many of her spare moments were spent in the Astor 
Library, for from early youth she had been an omnivorous 
reader, and her br scholarship has been attained, like 
that of all true scholars, by following the bent of an intel- 
ligence athirst for exact and extended knowledge. Each 
topic which appealed to her active mind was thoroughly in- 
vestigated by exhaustive reading, and a memory of unusual 
tenacity stored the learning thus acquired where it is always 
available for use. 

Developed thus by experience and study, the intelligent 
girl grew into the thoughtful, learned, and able woman. 
She improved the opportunities of the metropolis to famil- 
iarize herself with all sorts of subjects, and by constant in- 
dustry added to her stores of information. 

In 1869 the death of Mrs. Mitchell of Philadelphia left a 
prominent day school for girls without a principal, and it 
was decided that it would be wise for Agnes Irwin to take 
her place, and assume the responsibility of a school of her 
own in a city where she was already known and had many 
family connections. 

Mrs. Irwin and ber daughters accordingly moved to Phila- 
delphia, and the school was opened in the autumn of 1869, 
Rev. Phillips Brooks making the opeving prayer, and other 
friends interested in the undertaking being present on the 
occasion. 

The learning and personal character of Miss Irwin at 
once commanded respect; her deep religious faith, her thor- 
ough scholarship, her large knowledge, her wit and charm, 
gave ber a strong hold upon the community, and she soon 
became an intellectual power in it. Her influence upon the 
standards of thought and scholarship was felt, her pupils 
reverenced and loved her, while those of mental ability re- 
sponded to the stimulus of her mind. 

During some of her holidays she travelled extensively in 
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Europe, studying foreign scenes, institutions, pictures, ar- 
chitecture, making the acquaintance of interesting men and 
women, examining methods of instruction in other lands, 


and familiarizing herself with fresh points of view. Thus’ 


her social circle became very extended, and she made nu- 
merous friends among the cultivated people whom she met 
in different parts of the world. 

After twenty-five years spent in Philadelphia,in the faith- 
ful exercise of her profession, she was elected in May, 1894, 
Dean of Radcliffe College, then recently incorporated, and 
admitted to the privilege of giving a degree countersigned 
by the President and faculty of Harvard College. 

After mature reflection upon the advisability of this im- 

rtant change, Miss Irwin decided to accept the position, 
rant the Philadelphia school to be carried on by her sis- 
ter, Miss 8. D. Irwin, who had previously been associated 
with her in its management. 

In the following J:ne she sailed for Europe, with the in- 
tention during her absence of visiting the English universi- 
ties, and examining the workings of their collegiate instruc- 
tion for women. She returned in August, 1894, ready to 
assume her new duties, and to discharge them with the same 
faithfulness and wisdom which have always characterized 
her. The reason why Miss Irwin is more fully qualified to 
influence the destiny of Radcliffe College than any modern 
college graduate is because, from her age, her unusual pow- 
ers of mind, her social experience, her extended travels, her 
large knowledge of life and books, her friendship with 
many able men and women both here and in Europe, she is 
better able than a younger person to take a view of educa- 
tion unlimited by purely academic methods, 

The lectures at Radcliffe are delivered by the instructors 
of Harvard College, therefore her function there is not to 
teach, but to influence and guide young women in their 
choice of studies; to be to them an example of rare scholar- 
ship combined with dignified and womanly charm; to show 
them how to attain the highest intellectual development 
while cultivating that feminine rectitude and sympathy 
which are of more importance than learning. She is to 
teach them how to grow, not in a one-sided way, but 

* foursquare to all the winds that blow”; 


to prove to them that character can be best formed by re- 
lationship with the world about them, by wide knowledge 
of what is being done in that world, by familiarity with the 
best thought, and by the training of conscience and percep- 
tion in all broad ways. 

The new Dean of Radcliffe, linked with the past by her 
experience and associations, with the present by her active 
and far-reaching intelligence, with the future by her cordial 
relationships with many young people who have grown up 
under her stimulating influence, seems especially fitted to 
lift a most important institution of learning for women to a 
plane on a level with the requirements of a national univer- 
sity for men. 

f in thus lifting it the weaker elements are sifted out, 
and the higher education is made possible only for the 
stronger intellects to whom learning is a craving of the 
mind and not merely the fashion of the day, Radcliffe Col- 
lege can but gain in dignity and real value, as Harvard 
itself is yearly gaining by its insistence on a severer stand- 
ard by which its graduates are to be tested. 

The effect of a large-minded, clear-sighted, rarely trained 
woman upon the education of the future, for which she is 
now in a position to set the standard, cannot easily be calcu 
lated. Agnes Irwin has exceptional character and endow- 
ments as well as personal influence, and the cause of educa- 
tion has a right to demand much of her. That she will fill 
her great place worthily no one who knows her can doubt. 

Mary C. Ropprns. 


OUT-DOOR NOTES. 

MONG the many forms of athletic exercise which are 
LX being advocated at present, the good old one of walk 
ing seems to have suffered neglect. We all practise it to 
some degree, and yet few of us enough. The very fact of 
its being a common thing of our every-day life has made 
people overlook its value. Like no other exercise, it can be 
enjoyed by the poor as well as the rich, and, if taken in 
moderation, by the weak as well as the strong. Not every 
girl or woman can play tennis, ride a horse or a bicycle, or 
attend a gymnasium, but any one, old or young, who is not a 
cripple and is in ordinary health, can walk. Regular brisk 
walking in the open air would be the best medicine in the 
world for many ills, imaginary and otherwise, to which wo 
men are subject. In fact, physicians prescribe systematic 
walks of reasonable length as a part of their treatment in 
many cases, and it is generally the hardest part to make the 
patient obey. 

City and country women alike neglect to walk, though 
for somewhat different reasons. I think that, on the whole. 
those in the cities deserve less to be accused, although it was 
acity girl who said recently that she did not go out to walk 
for two or three weeks unless obliged to in order to do some 
errand. In these days, when car lines run to every part of 
the city and will take us so quickly and easily wherever we 
wish to go, it is a great temptation to most people to ride. 
The notorious and unfortunate American habit of hurrying 
is often responsible for it; for we look at our watches, think 
how much time we should lose by walking, and decide tint 
we cannot afford it. In most cases it would be not loss but 

in. 

But in the country, where in pleasant weather it is a pos- 
itive delight simply to be out-of«loors, the small amount 
of walking done by the women is almost incredible. The 
family generally keep at least one horse, and if they live on 
a large farm, probably several. It does not take five min- 
utes to ‘‘ hitch up,” and wherever they are going, be it only 
half a mile, they always drive. Or, if they are living in a 
village, perhaps they do not own a horse. Then when the 
morning house-work is finished, the girls sit down and sew or 
read, or perhaps run in to sec a neighbor a few doors off. 
All this is pleasant and well enough, but it should not pre- 
vent their taking a good walk every afternoon, if they would 
only be convinced of the benefit to be obtained therefrom. 
The argument that house-work furnishes sufficient exercise 
will not hold good. It is valuable in its place, but work 
performed inside the house, often over a hot fire and in close 
rooms, is a very different thing from walking in the fresh 
air, and cannot be made to do instead of it. We often hear 
it said that city girls are apt to look rosier and healthier 
than their country sisters, and where that is truc it is due to 
the in-door life of many women in villages and on the out- 
‘ying farms. 

October, one of the pleasantest months of all the year for 
walking, is at hand. ‘The heat is past, and the cool bracing 
air of the autumn brings new evergy, and readiness to make 
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exertions which seemed impossible during the warm months, 
If you are willing to try more walking than you have been 
accustomed to, begiv now. Many people, particularly in the 
city, do not care for walking for its own sake, but would be 
quite willing to go if they had some definite object in view. 
If that is the case with you, theu invent an errand, although 
I think there is a better and surer way. This is the age of 
clubs, and if a few girl friends formed a walking club, with 
not too many members, and met regularly for tramps to dif- 
ferent places of interest, I feel sure that they eould citar it 
so much as to forget the tiresome fact that it was for their 
good. The boarding-school method of taking a constitu- 
tional may occur to some one’s mind here, and it is not 
surprising that the girls seldom like that. Certainly to an 
outsider the stiff two-by-two style, up one block and down 
another, under constant supervision, has an effect of deadly 
monotony. Walking, like almost everything else, can be 
rendered agreeable or disagreeable, according to the way in 
which it is done. 

The club idea could be followed in the country just as 
well as in town, though it is hard to see why any (Sdece- 
ment should be needed to get people to go out where the 
air is fresh and sweet, and every litile lane and stretch of 
woods is glorious in the autumn red and gold. Those of us 
who were fortunate enough to be brought up in the country 
remember the fall days when we used to come home at even- 
ing in the sharp frosty air, laden with nuts and late apples, 
and carrying branches of glowing crimson leaves to deco- 
rate the mantels and * wih. et and it is with a pang of 
envy that we think of the happy mortals whose privilege it 
is to do the same thing now. 

Just a word about the way in which the exercise is taken. 
Remember to hold yourself erect, with your head up and 
shoulders back, and you will find that a brisk mile walk at 
the rate of not less than three miles an hour will do more 
good than a lounging lazy stroll of three or four miles. To 
be comfortable, wear easy low-heeled shoes, and clothes loose 
enough to allow you to expand your chest by long deep 
breaths. Skirts of course ought to clear the ground well, 
and it is better to have their weight suspended from the 
shoulders, so that nothing will drag about the waist. Ifyou 
have not been used to walking much, do not try too long 
distances at first, but increase them gradually each day. 
Three miles a day is a good average, and many women can 
easily do five without fatigue, but that would be too much 
to begin with. 

Only grant to walking a fair trial under favorable condi- 
tions, as you would to any other exercise you were about to 
attempt, and it is safe to predict that it will win your liking 
until giving it up will be the thing farthest from your 
thoughts. Apenia K. BRAINERD. 


WEDDING REFRESHMENTS. 

( NE of the first considerations in making the arrange- 

ments for a wedding is to have it appropriate and 
within the means of the bride’s family. It is poor taste to 
make a great display where the family are not very well off. 
A wedding may be tasteful and pretty without tremendous 
expenditure, if thought and care ure given to the many 
points concerning it. 

If the wedding is at twelve o'clock, which is the custom- 
ary hour for a morning wedding, the breakfast is served 
cither sitting or standing, according to the number of guests. 
If the wedding is a quiet one and there is no reception, and 
the breakfast is only to include the bridal party und the 
immediate family, say from ten to twenty in number, the 
guests can be seated either at a round, oblong, or horse- 
shoe-shaped table. Flowers should decorate the centre and 
the four coruers, and the table be laid with the best china, 
glass, and silver. A sufficiently elaborate menu for a sit- 
down wedding breakfast would be as follows: Oysters on 
the half-shell; consommé, served in cups; timbales a la 
Reine; salmon-cutiets and creamed potatoes; fillet of beef, 
madeira sauce, with green pease; Roman punch; celery 
salad and mayonnaise sauce, with birds on toast; individual 
ice-creams in fancy forms, with ussorted cakes; black cof- 
fee, and fruit. Cakes and bonbons, olives, salted almonds, 
etc., should be placed on the table in small silver or cut- 
glass dishes. At a small breakfast the table is sometimes 
decorated in the centre with a wedding-cake, trimmed with 
flowers, and which the bride cuts at the close of the meal. 
Under other circumstances it has become universally the 
custom to put up the cake in small while satin or watered- 
silk paper boxes tied with white ribbon. These little boxes 
are left together on a table conveniently placed, and the 
guests help themselves to a box and carry it home. 

The flowers for decoration should be selected according to 
the season of the year. In the fall chrysanthemums make 
a beautiful table, and if in the country the golden-red and 
nutumn leaves can be tastefully arranged. Palms can al 
ways be used to advantage both in church and at home. 
Where — decoration is wanted they make an effective 
background, grouped together, for the bride and groom 
when they stand to receive the congratulations of their 
friends. Where a regular florist comes in to attend to the 
flowers any form of decoration desired can be chosen, and 
in some cases one particular flower is selected, and the 
house trimmed throughout with that variety and greens. A 
pretty idea, when the house is not given over to the florist, is 
for the bride and her bridemaids and other of her girl friends 
to place and arrange and decorate it themselves. There are 
few women who cannot arrange flowers tastefully, and there 
is an added sentiment, as well as a pleasure, in doing it in 
this way. The wedding-bell, generally made of roses, is 
still a favorite design to hang over the bride and groom. A 
bower of flowers can be well ‘arranged if there is a bay- 
window. : 

When the morning wedding includes a reception to a num- 
ber of people, the breakfast is served standing up by the 
waiters who are sent by the firm who suppiy the refresh- 
ments. The refreshments are arranged on a long table, 
placed at one end of the dining-room in buffet style. The 
front of the table facing the room, which is covered with a 
long white cloth reaching to the ground, can be festooned 
with broad satin ribbon, cither white, pink, or pale blue, and 
fastened with large bows or rosettes at the corners and in 
the centre. Ribbons of the same color can be hung from 
the chandelier (if there is one over the table), and fastened 
at the four corners of the table with an arrangement of flow- 
ers. This makes a simple but graceful and effective decora- 
tion. 

On this table would be placed the plates, napkins, small 
silver, etc. In the centre would be flowers, and fruit at 
either side. The plates of sandwiches, salads, cakes, bon- 
bons, etc., would be arranged on the table. Heavier things 
on the menu would be served from the pantry. A menu 
for a wedding breakfast, say where perhaps a hundred or 


more were invited, would be suitable as follows: Bouillon 
in cups, veal croquettes, oyster pfités, lobster and chicken 
salads, assorted sandwiches, fancy biscuits, individual ice- 
creams, assoricd cakes, punch, lemonade, and black coffee. 
If a breakfast of this kind is ordered from a caterer, he will 
supply everything —the silver, fancy dishes, plates, linen, 
candelabra, and the waiters, cooks, and assistants. 

All this will be included in the estimate given for the 
breakfast. Afternoon weddings are generally at three or 
half past, with the reception following. It would be quite 
proper to serve lighter refresliments in the afternoon, as 
pars do not then take the place of a meal, as they do in the 
middle of the day. There is, however, no very great varia- 
tion inthe menu. The bouillon in cups, with pftés, oysters, 
or croquettes, chicken, lobster, or celery salads, sandwiches, 
ices, and fancy cakes are about the variety to choose from. 
If a very elaborate menu is desired, the caterer whom you 
decide upon will send you several to choose from, with 
equally elaborate estimates. Punch is served from a large 
bow! at all wedding receptions, and so is lemonade. 

Where wines are served, the amount and variety depend 
upon circumstances, though enough champagne in which to 
toast the newly married couple is usually expected, wheth 
er it is morning, afternoon, or evening. 

The refresliments for an evening wedding would not dif 
fer materially from those for an afternoon reception. The 
dishes that have been suggested can either be added to or 
simplified, according to the means of the bride’s family. 

The fashion of dancing at a wedding has almost passed 
away. Still, at evening weddings it is sometimes indulged 
in. The bride leads, dancing with the best man, and the 
groom with one of the bridemaids. 

The bridemaids always carry flowers to correspond with 
their dresses. The bride’s bouquet is much smaller than it 
used to be, and in some cases is left out altogether, and sup- 


planted by a white-bound prayer-book. 





Tus season will introduce some new features in the work 
of the New York School of Applied Design for Women, 
which is rapidly increasing its interest for the general pub- 
lic. There will be changes also among its officers, as well 
as several additional members. In its two years of exist 
ence the school has proved more satisfactory than was ori 
ginally hoped for, both as to the necd of such an art centre 
and its adequacy to meet the demands and requirements 
along the various lines of its work, the results in all depart 
ments bearing witness to the ability and aptitude of the stu 
dents in art enterprise. Four gold medals were awarded 
them by the World’s Fair and three by the San Francisco 
Midwinter Exposition, ‘They have furnished plans for a 
number of public buildings in other cities, have filled orders 
for leading houses of New York, and, from lack of time, are 
unable to mect the numerous offers for original designs. 
The first class of graduates, who finished in June, are already 
occupying positions with architects or similar art firms 
Thig fall arrangements have been made with the Metropoli- 
tan Art School that the life and antique classes of the Iilus- 
tration Department of the School of Design may receive in- 
struction at the Art School in Carnegie Hal), under the charge 
of Mr. Daniel Beard. This is the only thorough illustration 
course in the city. The Wall-Paper Department will be di 
recited this season by Mr. Paul Greube,a man of marked 
ability. Mr. T. H. Wilberg, is to have the supervision of 
the Silk Department. The Architectural Department will 
be in charge of Mr. Hewlett, whose partner, Mr. Austin W. 
Lord, has just resigned from the School of Design to fill 
the same position in the new College of Architecture at 
Rome, ltaly. Mr. J. Carroll Beckwith has returned from 
Europe, and will resume his classes. The Water-color 
Department, which hus always been of especinl interest 
to the public. is still in the hunds of Mr. Paul de Longpré. 
The Hon. Elihu Root has accepted the presidency of the 
School of Design’s Bourd of Directors in place of the Hon. 
George L. Ingraham. Mrs. George Kemp, Mr. Cleary, and 
Miss Ellen J. Pond are newly chosen members of the exec- 
utive commitice; while Miss Ella B. Woodward, Miss Vou 
Salisbury, Miss Grace Roberts, and Miss Carolyn Pond are 
to fill the positions of secretary and treasurer, librarian and 
assistants. Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins, the founder and leading 
director, is leading chairman of the exccutive committee, 
and practically has control of the affairs of the school. She 
sails for England the first week in November, to establish 
a school on the same principles in London in connection with 
the Royal School of Art Needle-work, which is to have for 
patronesses the Queen, Princess of Wales, Princess Chris 
tian, and other royalties. 

—Mrs. Sathianadhan, who died recently at the age of 
eighty-one, was the first woman to study medicine at the 
University of Madras, and the only native woman novelist 
of India. Her parents were Marathi Brahmanists, but she 
was a Christian, 

—The only man in the country who, although blind from 
infancy, has studied medicine and become a successful phy- 
sician is said to be Dr. James R. Cocke, of Boston. 

—One of the most noteworthy of the many confederations 
of women recently organized throughout the country is the 
National Council of Jewish Women, started in Chicago dur- 
ing the World's Fair, and whose headquarters are in that 
city. This organization, which has already met with wide 
spread interest and support, has for its object the bringing 
about a closer relation among the women of that race, and 
to furnish by an organic union a medium of communication 
and a means of prosecuting work of common interest ; also 
to further united effort in behalf of Judaism by supplying 
the means of study, and to help the work of social reform 
by the application of the best philanthropic methods, The 
National Council, of which Mrs. H. Solomon, of Chicago, is 
president, has been endeavoring to have sections formed 
throughout the country by appointing a vice-president as 
organizer for each State, though it is not expected that much 
can be accomplished this season, other thun gathering the 
forces and forming them in readiness for active work in the 
full. The committecs on religion and philanthropy have 
plans in preparation which they hope to be able to present 
for general use at that time. Mcanwhile it is recommended 
to those sections already organized that a paper on some conte 
of special interest to Jews be read at each mecting in order 
to hold and heighten interest in the formation and to stimu- 
late thought, and that the social feature of the meeting be 
emphasized by a free discussion of the paper submit 





PARIS GOWNS FOR HOUSE AND STREET. 

\LOTH, veivet, and fur, always a favorite combination for 
( street dresses in the winter, are used by Madame Piret for 
1 charming and youthful outdoor costume. Golden brown 
is the color chosen for the glossy faced-cloth, and the rich 
elvet is of a darker shade. The fur may be of American 
black marten or of very dark brown mink, according to the 
taste of the wearer or the becomingness of black or brown 
fur. Black marten is a fur known under various names. In 
France it is called vison, and here it is sometimes given the 
pretentious name of Alaska sable, though the best furriers 
say black marten, while the plain-speaking English call it 
skunk, after the odorous animal from which the skin is 
taken. Al! kinds of brown furs are to be fashionable this 
winter—sable, mink, and stone-marten, and the light brown 
shades of young mink will be worn as well as the darker and 
more costly tail fur 

The cloth skirt of this gown is closely fitted at the top, 
ind flares in < urved godets that begin on the side 

The velvet waist is in short jacket shape, quite round in 
the back, and fitted by under-arm forms. The front, adjusted 
by darts, is slightly pointed, and laps to the last dart on the 
left side. The top turns back in revers that are faced with 
the fur. Antique silver buttons ornament the front. A wide 
undulating collar of velvet embroidered in gilt and silver 
cords gives great breadth on the shoulders. The mutton-leg 
sleeves are all in one piece and without trimming. To com 
plete the gown for the street isa fur cravat with a miniature 
head attached 

A large hat of black felt is worn rather far back on the 
head. It is trimmed with a broad puffy torsade of brown 
miroir velvet and a pouf of brown feathers, 

A most graceful house dress for afternoon tea or for 
evenings at home when receiving informally is of very 
light biuet satin brocaded in large designs. The jacket- 
corsage opens on a vest of accordion-pleated mousseline de 
soie striped with écru insertion put on in V's. The large 
square collar is also trimmed with insertion, and has on the 
edge a deep ruffle of lace falling low on the sleeves, and 
caught up in front by large chou of satin ribbon, thence 
extending down the edges of the jacket in jabot frills. The 
draped collar and belt on the vest are of satin ribbon like 
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that of the chour, which may be of the bluet shade of the 
gown, or in marked contrast to it, as petunia or fuchsia 
red, or the new American Beauty rose color. The sleeves 
have a single large puff to the elbow, well stiffened with crin- 
oline lawn, and finished with a wide ruffle of the lace. The 
full skirt is not closely gored, and hangs in large folds in a 
slight demi-train. 

his excellent model for tea gowns can be tastefully car- 
ried out in simpler stuffs, such as cashmere or the very ef 
fective crépons of last season, those with smaller crinkles 
than are seen in the new and costly crépons of this winter. 
The coloring is admirable, and the soft fabric drapes grace 
fully, and as the crépon is inexpensive, a silk lining will not 
make it an extravagant dress. 
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AUTUMN CAPE FROM WORTH, HAT FROM 
VIROT. 
See illustration on front page. 

i ~~ very rich collet is admirably cut with the great ful 

ness required to give chic, and is of the correct length for 
completing a calling costume, for wear at the theatre, or on 
similar dress occasions. It is made of black velvet, in two 
volants, each bordered with three flat rows of cream-white 
guipure lace, enriched at intervals by sprays of lace flowers 
applied flatly. The lower cape is turned back in front in 
small revers, which leaves in view the corsage of the gown. 
The upper cape is cut in one with a flaring collar, fitted 
around the neck by many seams, which are concealed by ap- 
plications of guipure insertion. 

An autumn costume of which this cape forms a part is 
composed of a skirt of bluet cloth, and a blouse-waist of 
striped silk, with a belt and sash of black Liberty satin. 

The Jesuit hat is of felt of the new kind that imitates 
moleskin. It is turned up picturesquely on the sides, and 
trimmed with white mousseline de soie above the brim. In 
the back the mousseline is finely pleated, and falls low on 
the hair. A black ostrich tip and an aigrette are posed co- 
quettishly on the right. 

Stylish tailor capes made by this model are of box-cloth ix. 
pale tan or biscuit shades, or in black faced-cloth. Instead of 
the insertions inch-wide bands of cloth are stitched or, with 


DINTERIEUR. the corners interlaced in figures of diamonds or squares. 
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Words and Masic from Franklin Square Song Collection 
Copyright, 1888, by J. P. MeCaskey, 




















ST. JOHN’S WOOING. 


BY M. G. McCLELLAND. 





IV 
7 l’. JOHN had been domiciled at Marsh Mallow for a week 
h un 


d, to use his own phrase, found himself “very satisfied 
The patriarchal life amid flocks and herds and a limitless 
environment, which is, after all,the natural life of man, suited 
him. He cared for it all—the riding after the cattle, the ad- 
ministration of pastoral affairs, the dignity of a life apart, 
the space for individual development, the quaint domestic 
leisureliness and freedom 

The old house pleased him also; rested and refreshed his 
irtistic taste, jaded and worn by crude aggressiveness and 
spick-and-span newness. It fitted in harmoniously with the 
architectural background of his memory, and made him real- 
ize as he had never done before that this virile continent is 
old and storied, like the rest. More—that its history and 
civilization antedates by many cycles that day of grace 
whereon Columbus persuaded Isabella of Spain to part with 
her jewels for the godmothering of his adventure. 

Like the neighboring hacienda, Marsh Mallow was one- 
storied and rambling. Like it, also, it was roofed with glazed 
red tiles, fire-burned by some lost method. Its adobe wails, 
hard as friable stone, were many feet in thickness, and its 
casements were wide and latticed. The central court-yard, 
common to Spanish-Mexican houses, in this instance was 
uncommonly spacious, and flagged with rock from the neigh- 
boring cafion. Its archway was also of stone, and boasted 
carving such as may be seen at the missions about San An- 
tonio, and also a pair of folding-gates of hand -wrought cop- 
per, said to have been brought from the interior of Mexico 
by a descendant of the conquistadores, They were green 
with age aud damp, those gates, and no longer closed with 
accuracy, but, in themselves, were works of art as well as 
historic monuments. All the color-values of the place, its 
wealth of reds, yellows, browns, and greens, with a thousand 
intermediate shades, were toned to rich perfection, and subtly 
Liended into soft true harmonies. 

The picturesqueness of the edifice, as well as its aspect of 
antiquity, was enhanced by a dark mantling of viues—Eng- 
lish ivy and Virginia creeper—which clung to the walls and 
angles, and eveu cast embracing arms across the tiles. To 
St. John the presence of the ivy gave just the touch of 
home and old association which is requisite to make a hab- 
itation seem at one with its occupants. It was an actual 
disappointment to him to learn that it had not been brought 
direct from England. 

‘* It’s Colonial English,” Mrs. Mejares explained. ‘‘ The 
old homestead in Virginia was covered with it,and when 
we came out here the padre brought with him the ivy roots, 
aud also those of the Virginia creeper. That last was a 
point of sentiment also; my mother was a Virginian.” 

* Did your mother come out with you?” St. John asked, 
gently 

He knew that his uncle had been many years alone. 

Mrs. Mejares’s bright face clouded. “ Poor padre! No, 
she died at home. ‘Twas this way—very sad, you know, 
and difficult to bear. There was hard fighting in the valley 
of Virginia, and my father was away at the front. Our home 
was in middle Virginia, and we were left alone there with 
the negroes. My mother managed the plantation, and cared 
for my brother Tom and myself, both children. One day 
our house was surrounded by Federal riders. I can well 
remember it—the confusion of uniformed men and strange 
horses, Our own negroes went about with alien looks, and 
many of them fraternized with the enemy. The house was 
rifled from garret to cellar, many of the outer offices burned, 
and the growing crops devastated. It wus terrible. Tom 
had a colt he was fond of, and when they led it out and 
saddled it he interfered, claiming the animal, and disputing 
any man’s right to touch it. He was only seven years old, 
aud high-tempered; he felt himself robbed, and stormed and 
raged about it. The man who had taken the colt laughed 
at first; then, wearied of the boy's persistence, struck at 
him with the flat of his sabre. My mother was standing 
near, and, to save her child, sprang forward. I don't know 
really how it happened—whether the blow fell on her and 
knocked her down, or whether the colt frightened and 
pushed against her—only that she got a heavy fall some 
way, and that it killed her. Aydemi/ It was a sad day!” 

This story, so briefly outlined, gave St. John a glimpse 
into the arcana of an animosity which, to his outside view, 
had seemed unreasonable. With the flight of years should 
have come mitigation of offence, if not absolute placidity, 
St. Jobn thought, unconsciously assuming that his own 
stand-point must necessarily be that of every other English- 
man on the Western Continent. To St. John, Americans 
were Americans, without geographical difference. This story 
gave him another point of view, and enabled him to realize 
how his uncle might hold himself justified in differentia- 
ting, and also in cherishing prejudices. He had suffered 
with one side, by and through the other. 

Still, it did seem a pity that old issues should overlay and 
dominate new ones. Judith Fontaine could be guilty of 
neither political nor military misdemeanors, and it was 
really outrageous that social intercourse should be barred 
with her. St. John felt his instinct of fair play revolt. 
Judy had, in their brief intercourse, attracted him more than 
any woman he had ever met, in a like space of time; his in- 
stant and cordial acceptance at the neighboring bacienda 
had pleased his self-love also, and alt he was minded 
to contiaue the acquaintance. But for these outside com- 
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plications how jolly it would be! His cousin, Mrs. Mejares, 
to whom he had taken an immense liking. because, in an in- 
definable way, and despite her pretty semi-Spanish affec- 
tations, she reminded him of his sister Maud, would, he felt 
convinced, lend herself readily to social -projects. It was 
vey apes: 
¢ had incidentally mentioned his unconventional stop- 
page at the Fontaine hacienda the very afternoon of his ar- 
rival at Marsh Mallow, but nobody seemed interested, so that 
he had refrained from details. Indeed, in these first few 
days the talk had been mostly personal, or else reminiscent. 
ike most men who are well past middle life, Colofel 
Lawless was returning, in thought and interest, to the peo- 
ple and events which had filled his youth. England, and, 
above all, Devonshire, with its associations, had ranged up 
close again, and become vital. In rounding his course to 
the finish, the old veteran’s anchor, in a spiritual sense, 
seemed in truth to fall ‘‘ where first his pennons flew.” The 
companionship of » man of his own blood, a man reared 
amid the traditions, customs, and surroundings which had 
nurtured him, was a keen joy to Colonel Lawless, aud the 
more that, in the sanctuary of his British soul, he was com- 
led to admit that his children were alien in thought as 
n birth. It was natural, even inevitable; but the know- 
ledge that they were not Britons girded him at times. 

* Ay, lad,” he would say, cherishing his snowy whiskers, 
‘it's a rare joy to chat with a man who knows old Dart- 
moor! Saw you ever such purple heather, or such golden 
whin as grow about Great Cawsand? Or a ridge more bold 
to its size than Yestor where it lifts itself up black against 
the western sky, and throws shadows athwart the waste of 
rocks at its foot? There's magnificence and gloom enough 
in some of those northern passes of Dartmoor to content any 
scenery-lover, without crossing seas for cafions and such in 
the Rockies. I mind well how your father and I used to 
fish in the Taw when I'd come down for the long from Eton. 
A plucky little chap he was, six years my junior, and many’s 
the royal day we've had hearkening to the lazy water crawl- 
ing around the rocks that choke its bed, and waiting for 
the fish to rise. There were stones in the stream so balanced 
that the motion of the stream would make them cluck— 
cluck like an angry Langshan—and we boys used to pre- 
tend ’twas the nixies grumbling together and warning the 
fish against us. Lord! I can hear the chicking of the stone- 
chat now, and the scream of the golden plover. Then how 
the wind used to rush through tor and crag, and bring to 
mind the gammers’ tales of storm-elves and wailing ban- 
shee! Ah, man! there’s no place like England, after all, to 
the folks born there. And of all fair England, to my mind, 
the fairest bit is Devonshire.” 

And yet, when cornered, he would admit that this great 
Southwestern “divide” of the su-called New World was a 
good place enough—a prosperous, wealthy land, with room 
for all, and a chauce for every man to live out his life man- 
fully, and show the stuff that is in him. Sitting in the 
saddle on some prairie knoll and letting his eyes wander over 
the miles of rolling plain covered with gray-green mesquite 
and buffalo-grass which owned him lord, and watching the 
cattle string out into the grazing-lines, or club together in 
bunches, the old soldier was fain to confess that he had 
come to good camping-ground, and that peace and plenty 
were his in abundance. Then, because he was human, and 
therefore only intermittently grateful, he would bring his 
glance back to his nephew’s face and forget it all in yearn- 
ing for the green of Hatherleigh Meadows, and the purl of 
the trout stream meandering through them. 

To that part of his life spent in Virginia, and culminating 
in the tragedy of the Civil War, Colonel Lawless rarely al- 
luded. There are years in a man’s life—those big with love, 
happiness, disaster, or death, those holding the very pith 
and marrow of existence—which seem too sacred for ordinary 
mention. They are held apart in their own sanctuary, and 
approached with bared head and unshod feet. Even with 
this man of his own race, who had played amid the graves 
in the church-yard of his own native village, and had been 
carried under the same lichgate for christening at the same 
fout, the old soldier had reserves. - 

But that those years in Virginia held him with a grip of 
strength, St. John speedily had demonstration. 

Their ride, one forenoon, took them in a new direction, 
and Colonel Lawless, an enthusiastic geologist, called the at- 
tention of his guest to those strange cracks und fissures with 
which the prairie is serrated. Sometimes they seemed only 
a few feet deep, and could be readily jumped by a horse, 
while in other plaves they were clear, stiff gashes, yawnin 
sheer and verdureless to a considerable depth. oes 
one of these cuts, wide enough at bottom to accommodate a 
pony trail, they took their way, keeuly interested in exam- 
ining its formation, which was new to St. Jobn, and in ob- 
serving the various strata laid bare in the abrupt walls. 
The Colonel rose to the occasion with every one of his pet 
theories, and enjoyed himself as only an amateur scieutist 
can with an Rn but unlearved audience. 

After a bit, the gulch cornered into a cafion of depth and 
spaciousness whose raison d'étre lay in the presence of a 
stream of water which gurgled and bubbled, amid rocks and 
luxuriant masses of vegetation, through its midst. Here 
the Colonel was swift to call attention to the difference in 
the appearance of a gorge whose cleavage force had been 
water, the gentler and more gradual descent of the walls, 
the marks of the various water-levels, and the harmonious 
trend of the erosion. 

** You should talk with my boy Tom about such things,” 
he observed, as they paused to let the horses drink at a 
water-hole. ‘“ He’s a better hand than I at getting the re- 
sults of observation into language—has the American gift 
of speech, and of epigrammatic illustration. He's nimbler 
on his pins, moreover, and can scramble about to better pur- 
pose. He's aclever lad,is Tom. Your father’s namesake, 
as you are mine. You two should know each other.” 

t. John cordially seconded the suggestion, inquiring, in 
addition, whether there was any possiblity of his kinsman's 
return to Marsh Mallow within a reasonable limit of time. 

The Colonel's face gloomed over at once. 

“ Hardly a possibility,” he admitted, reluctantly. 
a pity, too, for I'd like well to bring you lads together. The 
truth is, Clere, this region is hateful to ‘Tom just now. He 
came a nasty cropper hereaway, and it’s shaken him, and 
put him wrong. e's better away for a while, poor lad.” 

“Through a woman?” St. John ventured. 

The Colonel nodded, and reined into the trail again. He 
volunteered no details, nor did his nephew press the matter. 
A trouble engendered by love should be treated with deli- 
“Talking, therefore, Of other things, the aigzagged up t 

p ng, therefore, o r gs, ti ged up the 
edn a Ep aataiand onen ens a atden rom which the 
prairie sloped away, without unseemly haste, in long, slow 
undulations. Here they paused to breathe the horses and 
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look to their cinches, slackened by the climb. Away in 

the distance St. John beheld with pleasure the Fontaine~ 
hacienda, set like a jewel of color and brightness amid the 

dull gray of the plains. He reverted at once to his visit, 

and with considerable animation. The Colonel listened im- 

passively. 

‘* What sort of man is Fontaine?” St. John questioned, at 
ma “He was away at a round-up, so I didn’t mect 
sim.” 

** As to person, you mean?” 

** All around.” 

‘He's a handsome fellow—tall, dignified, and all that. 
Was « volunteer during the war, and saw hard service. Dis- 
tinguished himself on the field, I believe, and won his straps. 
His manners are good, and « 'rifle ornate—an inheritance, I 
take it, from his Gallic grandsires. He comes of » Hugue- 
not family that originally settled in Delaware.” 

The Colonel quit himself of this information with an air 
of rendering painstaking justice. 

“* How'd they get out here?” St. John wanted to know in 
addition. 

‘Easily enough. Fontaine pére was an army man like- 
wise—only regular, a graduate of West Point. He was sta- 
tioned here during the Mexican troubles, and either fell in 
love with the country or was long-headed enough to foresee 
the Southwestern influx. He bought that ranch—twenty 
thousand acres—from a dissatistied don who wanted to live 
and die under the flag of Mexico. He kept an agent here 
during his life, and none of his family have ever lived in 
Texas except this son, who settled here after the war, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Lestrange. I don’t even know whether there 
were more children. That hacienda is older than Marsh 
Mallow, I believe, although it don’t look it, and the court- 
yard entratice is not nearly so fine. My place was built by 
a different set of hidalgos, and, tradition says, was started 
for a mission. You should get Luis Mejares to tell you the 
story. . It’s worth hearing.” 

But St. John was not to be diverted from his own point 
of interest. 

**You probably see a good deal of the Fontaines, being 
such near neighbors,” he observed, with diplomatic inten- 
tion. 

The Colonel laughed. 

“There you're mistaken, my lad,” quoth he. ‘‘ The fam- 
ilies see next to nothing of each other, and the less the bet- 
ter, to my notion. We've nothing in common in the pres- 
ent, and armed hostility in the past. Henry Fontaine is a 
Yankee—dyed in the bone; and his daughter—" He paused, 
and his eyes flashed. 

St. John felt suddenly and wnaccountably nettled. 

“ Well, what of his daughter?” he interrogated, sharply. 

**She’s the most infernal flirt in Texas—that is all,” 
growled the Colonel. 





V. . 
St. John’s anger cooled as suddenly as it had flamed up. 


Never having been flirted with, or even actively iv love, he 
could regard the question abstractly and debate about it. 


Flirtation in woman, be argued, might be classified as a nat- 
ural instinct—the sporting instinct—a trifle off color, because 
of the hypocrisy involved. In men, of course, flirtation was 
abominable, caddish at all times, and, under certain ¢ircum- 
stances, Villanous. Their sporting instincts had other and 
more legitimate outlets, from which women were debarred. 
To rail at an attractive, high-spirited woman for flirtation, 
to St. John, seemed as futile as to fall foul of a playful 
kitten for bolling with a mouse. He thought none the 
worse of Judy for his uncle’s blunt accusal, but he won 
dered how she could have managed to touch up the old 
gentleman so sharply, seeing that all neighborly intercourse 
had been disclaimed. 

Later he found out the inwardness of the matter from his 
cousin's husband, Sefior Luis Mejares. 

The library and work-room of the novelist, a cheery, com- 
fortable apartment, opened on the outer gallery with broad 
lattices set with quaint little panes of stained glass. ‘The 
floors were on » Wet; es that Mejares had no difficulty in 
whirling away from his desk and sending his wheeled chair 
through the portal and along the gallery whenever domi- 
nated by the restless impulse which lifts sound men to their 
feet and sets them tramping about with their hands behind 
them. During these peregrinations he was very approach- 
able. St. John had fallen into the habit of joining him and 
lending a hand with the chair. The pair got on well to- 
gether, the pluck and patience of the more gifted man, under 
physical infirmity, begetting in the less gifted man a sense 
of kinship and nearness, quickening his appreciation of 
brilliant intellectual endowments and a growing fame with 
warm throbs of personal liking. 

**He’s a capital fellow, Mejares,” he observed to his un- 
cle, with friendly frankness, a day or so after his arrival. 
“Jolly, and straightforward, and simple as a child. I 
thought swell authors were generally a bit cocky, but Me- 
jares isn't.” 

** That depends on’ their quality,” the Colonel responded, 
astutely. ‘* The same laws operate in literary as in social 
life; the Brummagem fellows, seeene, Saas and brag, 
while the princes of the blood, being born to exaltation, take 
it quietly. When a little success converts a clever fellow 
into an eo ass, you may be sure there’s asses’ blood in 
his veins. The big geniuses are gentlemen in the fullest 
sense of the weal Legs are tremendously convenient, 
there’s no denying that; but, by George! sir, there are things 
about a man that outweigh a sound body! And my Anne's 
husband is a millionaire in the real values.” 

In this dictum St. John acquiesced with perfect cordiality. 
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He liked his cousin Anne sufficiently to make it a distinct 
leasure to be able to like her husband as well. Following 
is uncle’s example, he refrained from softening Mrs. Me- 

jares’ Saxon patronymic into a Spanish diminutive 

affected by her husband. He had a shy sort of feeling that 
in him it would seem overt familiarity. There were subtle 
reserves about St. John. 

With Colonel] Lawless the name in its simplicity was dear- 
est. It had been that of his wife. 

Coming in from his ride, St. John found Mejares on the 
gallery, and joined him. ‘* How are the legs?” he inquired, 
cordially, as they shook hands. 

Mejares was subject to acute neuralgia in his afflicted 
members, and, for a couple of days, had been in purgatory. 

**Jumping a bit still,” the novelist replied, with a smile, 
“but steadying down. They'll work all right presently. 
They humped themselves and bucked like demons about 
daybreak, which rather threw my day’s work out. Since 
noon I’ve been ‘ playing ladies,’ as the children say. Stop 
a bit and talk to me. Which way did you ride?” 

St. John laid hold of the back of the chair, pushing it 
slowly. 

* The new bull has arrived,” he answered, ‘‘and is up in 
the old corral with a few outside head to get acquainted. 
We rode out to see him, and afterwards circled about the 
prairie a bit.” 

“* What sort of a beast is he?’ 

“A very pretty beast; fine in the flank, deep in the 
brisket, back like a table, pasterns clean, and hoofs like 
onyx. He's Devon, every inch of him. Uncle Clere got 
quite sevtimental over him. Odd, how the old boy clings 
to home after all these years of expatriation! One would 
think that the new interests had weaned him.” 

Mejares laughed. 

** What's bred in the bone comes out in the flesh,’” quoth 
he, amusedly, ‘* The padre has never even been naturalized, 
although he’s held property here ever since he came over, 
and borne arms for the Confederacy. He’s a red-hot rebel, 
too, and touchy as a bear with a sore head about the late 
war. Haven't you noticed it?” 

St. John nodded. Then, with the air of one confessing to 
a sentiment, he said: “I haven't been naturalized either. 
Been here twelve years, too, and may stay the balance of 
my life. Somchow I can't get my consent to giving up the 
old country formally. It goes against me.” 

**That's what the padre says. You two are ridiculously 
alike—chips from the same oak block. Now my wife and 
‘Tom scarcely show the strain at all. They are both Ameri- 
cans 

*“‘Anne reminds me of my sister,” observed St. John. 
‘* There's a pose of the head and movement of the lips that’s 
Maudie all over. Tell me about Tom. He should be a 
clever chap, from his father’s account of him. We rode 
through one of those queer cuts in the plain—the one that 
elbows into a cafion. Uncle Clere was directing my atten- 
tion to the various formations, and brought in Tom's name; 
rather crowing of his scientific attainments, you know.” 

Mejares looked thoughtful. 

“Tom's clever cnough,” he assented. ‘‘ Too clever, in 
fact, for the use he makes of it. “Tisn't brains Tom lacks; 
it’s ballast. Ile's a first-rate geologist and mining engineer 
—a first-honor graduate of Freiburg, and ought to be well 
on the road to success and distinction. Instead of which 
he’s fooling away his time in the Sierras with a lot of 
roughs, without regular position or employment, or even 
definite aim. Madre de Dios! Ws enough to make a man 
forswear brains to ponder Tom! He might be anything, 
and is content to drivel. It's conservation of force that 
telis,and Tom—” He lifted his shoulders and spread abroad 
his hands with a gesture which rounded the sentence. 

S. John’s instinct of fair play caused him to put in a 
word for the absent man. 

** His university record seems good,” he suggested. 

“Very good,” assented Mejares. ‘* That's what frets me. 
If he could make a start like that, he could holdit. It’s 
disgraceful to peter out without adequate cause, and Tom's 
faculties are all there. Even abroad he was wild, though— 
wilder than the padre ever knew. He went the pace for a 
while, plunged at Monte Carlo, and got into scrapes with 
other students. One side of his face was laid open in a 
university row. It disfigures him. There was nothing 
dishonorable in the scrapes, you know, only woful lack of 
consideration and self-restraint. Tom’s impulsive and hot- 
tempered; flies off the handle at a word, sometimes at. a 
look, Lots of Virginians are so, and ‘Tom takes after his 
mother’s people. He's a likable fellow, too. His sister 
adores him.” 

**The Colonel intimated that he’d come a cropper over a 
woman,” observed St. John. ‘‘That sort of thing lays a 
fellow on his back, you know —if it don’t smash him up 
entirely.” 

** Yes, it does,” the novelist admitted. ‘‘But Tom ”—he 
paused meditatively—‘‘ I'd like to know the woman’s side 
of the affair.” 

** Who is the woman?” 

* Our little neighbor yonder—Judith Fontaine.” 

“No!” 

** Fact, I assure you.” 

* But I understand there was no intercourse between the 
families.” 

‘* There isn’t. The Fontaines tried to be friendly at first, 
but the padre’s aspect was that of one who turneth away 
his ear, and his countenance was bitter. When advances 
were made, his manner proclaimed ‘Lo! an enemy hath 
done this.’ So the Fontaines, not unnaturally, became dis 
couraged, Tom met the young lady first in San Antonio, 
at the graduating exercises of her school, and then followed 
her to Galveston, where she went to visit her aunt. He was 
fairly crazed about her. Poor Tom! Nobody knows the 
details of the affair, save those most concerned; not even 
Anita, although Tom has few reserves from his sister. 
We only know that, about a year ago, there must have been 
a flare-up, and that Tom has been acting caqguero for the 
devil ever since.” 


” 
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FROM SEASON TO SEASON. 
A FABLE. 


T= big horse-chestnut-tree had begun to grow restless 
as the autumn sun went down. Every leaf was shak- 
ing. Duchess, the old brown mare, heard the sudden rustle 
as she turned in at the gate, and hardly waited long enough 
for the Doctor to alight, but tossed her head and shook her 
bridle. ‘‘I know very well what that means,” she said to 


herself, and hurried off to the stable. The nurse heard it 
too,and drew the bedroom curtains close, put some extra 
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logs beside the fire, and blankets on the cribs. The cook 
heard it,and ran out to take the clothes in off the lines; and 
the gray-haired gardener, who was always late about every- 
thing, carried newspapers to put over the flower beds. For 
the cold was coniing. Every ove knew it and felt it. Some 
of the trees quivered; some bent their branches. The big 
horse-chestnut-tree shook in every leaf. 

Long after the good Doctor was asleep and the children 
dreaming the leaves were still shaking. ‘There had never 
been such excitement among them, not even when the nuts 
had fallen, or sudden summer showers had pelted them as 
hail. Now the excitement was like that of a town to which 
a great pestilence had come, no one knowing what to do. 

‘** Are we going to die—all die?” some of the leaves mur- 
mured. “The summer was so beautiful. Who believed 
that this would come?” 

“What was the use of living at all,” said another, ‘if we 
have to dic? Can nothing save us from the cruel cold?” 

“ What will become of our buds if we go?” cried a leaf 
on the topmost bough. Fora moment the others had grown 
still. It alone was trembling, but so violently that as it 
spoke it shook like one in an ague, till it seemed as though 
an evil spirit meant to beat its very life out, while it let the 
others alove. ‘‘l've watched my bud all summer growing 
here at my feet,” the leaf continued, chattering. “I've 
loved it and cared for it, and now I’m being torn away. I 
can’t hold on for many minutes more. Oh! I don’t mind 
for myself, but my bud, my bud! Who will care for it 
when I am gone?” 

“ What is she saying up there about buds? Yes, what is she 
saying up there?” they all cried at once, with such a start 
the Doctor, who waked for an instant, turning on his pillow, 
thought a sudden gust had struck the tree. It was as 
though the leaves were being dashed about by waves of fury 
and despair. The air was filled with sounds of sighs and 
sobs, of sudden shiverings and moans. The nurse said she 
could hear voices in the storm as the tree was being tossed 
and bent. All night long she listened to them, while the 
tempest raged, and leaf after leaf was torn away. 

hen morning came she drew the curtain back and called 
the children to see the tree,and what the cold had done to 
the garden. The grape leaves were as shrivelled and brown 
as the sunburnt faces of old men, and the corn looked like 
rows of bent old women caught out in a storm, with cap 
strings flying. The newspapers had blown off the flower 
beds, and lay, torn and wet, close pressed against the fence. 
The flowers themselves were beaten and broken. Every 
branch on the big horse-chestnut-tree was still, and the few 
leaves left hung silent and limp, as if too dispirited to move, 
or one by one dropped quietly to the ground. 

Next ‘day the gray-haired gardener came and raked the 
dry leaves up in piles for burning. The children, fall of 
the glee that frost brings, took hands and ran through them, 
tossing the leaves about with their feet as they went, so as 
to hear the crackling sound. Mamma, in awe of the gardener, 
came to the window, shaking her head, and tapping with her 
thimble on the pane. Then the gardener came back with 
his wheelbarrow, grumbling ant seolding, but he raked 
again. 

The horse-chestnut-tree stood silent and still. with bared 
branches pointing mutely to the sky, nota sign of life about it. 

In the winter fierce and howling winds came rushing 
down the river. They roared in the chimneys, whistled 
through the key-holes, and rattled the blinds of the Doctor's 
house. They tossed the snow in drifts against his doors, 
drove it through his windows, or froze it in thick casings 
over every twig and branch. The nurse, as she listened, 
hugged closer to the fire, and wondered how long the old 
tree could stand it, for above the noise of storm and wind 
she could bear the sound of its cracking and moaning in the 
cold, as the winds dashed with all their might against it. 
The children in their cribs grew resticss, and pulled the bed- 
clothes over their heads as they slept; and the house-dog, 
when the nurse’s back was turned, jumped on the bed of 
the eldest girl, and sighing, curled himself up at her feet. 

More still and warm than any child in its crib lay the 
little baby leaves, as buds, on the big horse-chestnut-tree 
outside. The winds without seemed all as dreams to these 
tiny creatures. They felt the covers warm about them and 
never stirred, but left the groaning to the older branches, as 
children smiling on their fellows will sometimes do. 

After the winter came the spring. and the sun, which had 
been heating the earth all winter without seeming to accom- 
plish anything, began all at once to break up the ice in the 
river. lt roused the streams on the mountains so that they 
sprang from their beds, and falling over the rocks and stones, 
rushed roaring and foaming to find the river below. In 
little sheltered places on the hills it waked the wild flowers, 
so they began to stretch their pretty petals out. It made 
the earth grow moist, and on every tree and bush and vine it 
started the buds to swelling, till they began to grow too big 
for the varnished shells that had held them in all winter. 

In the big horse-chestnut-tree there was much unhappi- 
ness over this. The swallows, who fly very far and see 
very much, understood it all, though they never bothered 
themselves to discuss it, knowing how the trouble was sure 
to end. But though the nurse with the new baby in her 
arms was always looking out of the window, she never 
guessed a word of it, nor dreamed of all the worry and 
alarm. 

* What is happening?” the little leaves, still warm in their 
beds, were crying. ‘‘Something is tearing the covering 
from us; something is pulling at the wool. The varnish on 
the shells is cracked. e are losing the only means of pro- 
tection we had. Take these, and what becomes of us? What 
a dreadful life it is! All our supports going. Who is so 
wicked? Why were these things ever given us if we have 
to lose them?” 

A robin-redbreast who had just flown up from the South 
stopped to listen. He held his head first on one side, then 
ou the other, as he flew from branch to branch. 

‘** What sillies ye are!’ he cried. ‘* Why, you are grow- 
ing, growing, and you don’t even know it. hat a joke! 
And you want to keep to your swaddling-elothes! Has uo 
one ever told you that ne f time that anything is taken 
away from you in this world it is always to make way for 
— better in you to grow? h, you sillies, you 

sillies!” 

With that the robin, chirping, flew away. The children 
who saw him clapped their hands with delight, saying, 
“There's the first robin-redbreast—summer's nearly here.’ 

* Birds have no feeling,” the little leaves sighed. “ They 
don’t know what it is to have the things they love torn 
away. Just wait till they de, then they'll sing « very dif- 
ferent tune.” 

The robin-redbreast heard them, and came back. He 
hopped about so long as he talked; the children thought he 
meant to build there. 






“You can't be expected to know everything, I suppose, 
you poor sillies, Families always concerned with so 
troubles never do. Every branch of yours was dreadfully 
disturbed last autumn, just with the-coming of the cold. 
Bat when I went South, after leaving you, people shaking 
with fever held up their heads and blessed God for it. Yet 
it was the same cold; and now you're crying again because 
it has gone, and because you don't want to be leaves. Your 
mothers cried when their lives as leaves had to end. How 
mixed up your sorrows are! You can’t tell what you want. 
You know 80 little, poor sillies; but that’s because you never 
travel, as birds do, until you are dead, and the winds get 
after you, and you can’t help yourselves.” 

This time the robin flew some distance away, and settled 
himself on a cedar-tree, determining when his wife joined 
him to build his nest there, where life was not disturbed by 
so many changing moods. 

The buds meantime forgot him. They thought of no- 
thing but the things that they were losing. Indeed, though 
less was known about it, there being no sound to indicate the 
sorrow, it really was a more troubled season than the death 
of the Jeaves had been. Quiet and confidence never came 
to some till a warm spring rain began to fall, keeping the 
children in-doors for days, und filling the air with the per- 
fume of growing grassand shrub. ‘hen on a May morning 
the skies were clear, a‘light breeze blew, nud the big horse- 
chestnut-tree was covered with broud leaves, 

**Summer is really here,” said the Doctor to a patient 
whom he escorted to the gate. 

* And so quickly,” said the patient, looking up. ‘I wish 
one might bloom out into health all at once, us a tree does, 
Those leaves have come out in a night.” 

** You forget all they have gone through,” said the Doctor, 
who was wiser than most of his patients knew. 

The leaves in the mean time glistened in the sunlight, 
their faces to the sky. None looked down to see nor 
thought again all the summer Jong of the tiny little dried 
and withered pieces that had once served them as coverings 
from the cold, and which they had thought it so cruel to 
lose. Litiie HAMILTON FRENCH. 
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Sunsortsen.—For new sleeves in your plush coat use faced-cloth, or else 
moiré of the same color, 

“10 Yeans’ Sunsonmer.”"—Get rose-pink Liberty satin for a party 
dress for a pale girl of sixteen. You can bay the accordion-pleated skirt 
ready made in the new circular fashion for $24 or $25. Then have a high 
shirred walst of pink chiffon with puffed sleeves, the braces, belt, and 
collar of satin, For her street and church suit have the “ Girls Frock 
with Jacket and Vest,” illustrated on page 765 of Bazan No. 38. Wear 
the black and pink satin dress with a jet bonnet at an evening wedding 
if in church, but without a bonnet if at home. Get a walet of checked 
or dotted velvet to wear with white or black skirts, or if this is teo heavy, 
have Liberty satin, cither black or dark rose-color. Slippers are preferred 
for evening wear, and are of satin. 

Worsy.—Put cerise satin under the black chiffon vest, ana odd a soft 
collar and belt of cerise velvet. Then wear the skirt ontside of the hasgtic, 
as you suggest. If you must have new sleeves, match the silk ana make 
them in Jarge mutton-leg shape. 

Peariexen.—There is certainly no impropriety in a girl's vixiting ii 
the house of her flancé and meeting his relatives before marriage. If a 
broken engagement could possibly result from such a cause, the girl 
should congratulate herself on an escape from what would probably have 
proved an infelicitous union, It is, however, truc that, 8 a role, the pros- 
pective bride would better wait nntil she is her husband's wife before 
making acquaintance with his pesos asa guest. The fitness of things 
demands their welcoming her Into their family connection by call or 
letter, and, haman nature being imperfect, she is wise to challenge no 
jealons comparisons by living in their midst as a visitor during the 

wriod of her engagement, Exceptional circumstances only can justify 
_ doing so. 

F. D,—It is not yet decided whether there is to be a football game on 
Thankegiving day: The game is usually placed in the hands of the Uni- 
versity Athletic Club, New York, who appoint a committee to attend to 
the sule of seats, etc. You can apply to them for tickets. Tan, or rather 
russet, shoes are now worn more or less all the year around, 

Lorus.—Mrs. ‘Terhune (Marion Harland) is not editing any periodical. 
We have no personal knowledge of the firm you mention. 

J. C.—We do not answer questions for thie column by mail. Make the 
tea cloth very little larger than the table, Or, if you prefer to have it 
hang longer, make it with cut-out corners. That ix, let the centre of the 
cloth be of the exact size of the table, and let a scarf-like end, just the 
width of the table, hang over six or cight inches on each side. Hem- 
stitch the edge, and decorate with drawn-work, embroidery in white 
wash silk, or tinted floral embroidery. The lower shelf should not be 
draped. It is used to set things aside. Pillow-slipsare ornamented with 
hem-stitching, drawn-work, and bands or insertions of close embroidery. 
Square cages ure trimmed all around, either on the upper surface or at the 
edge. Oblong slips can be trimmed at the end, or have a perpendicular 
band near each end of the pillow to rest on it, and the end merely 
me | If the wedding-gifts are displayed, the cards should remain 
attached. 

A Suusoniern.—Your brown and green wool is in good style. Make 
the dress over with a round waist and large sleeves, with bias velvet belt 
and collar of green or brown, as may be most becoming. Have large 
sleeves and a full skirt. The young lady’s black wool skirt needs no 
trimming if well cut, but you can add something narrow at the foot, as a 
bias fold of eatin or velvet or a warrow band of fur. Or, if you prefer, 
you can insert two or four points of satin from the waist down, those in 
front to the knee, the other two only half as long. 

Many Years’ Susvonisen.—Make your black wool dress with a round 
waist hooked on the left side, and have a yoke of black eatin trimmed 
with jet festooned as you suggest. Have a black satin belt, but add two 
or three separate collars, one of green velvet, another of turquoise bine 
or of cerise, as may be becoming. Have large mutton-ieg sleeves turne 
up narrowly, with biack satin cuffs. Put points of satin edged with jet 
around the foot of a very full skirt. Make your checked si!k waist with 
ehirring high around the neck, puffed sleeves, and a belt aud stock of 
black velvet ribbon. Have a large puff at the top of the sleeves, and add 
braces of the black ribbon with shoulder-knots, 

C. A. E.—It is very unusual for a bride and groom to be married without 
gloves. This season white gloves are worn, even though the bride is 
married in her travelling dress. 

“Manes Crane."—A coat basque coming low on the hips, of even 
length all around, and opening with revers on a vest, would best suit the 
stout figure you mention. The skirt should be carefully fitied; it must 
be pinned, unfinished at the bottom, to a belt fastened around the 
wearer's waist; the length is carefully adjusted at the bottom, the front 
being slipped down as much as the figure demands; then the fulness at 
the top is regulated by darts,etc. Upbolster your Jarge mahogany chair 
and sofa with figured goods, brocatelle or tapestry, and cover the small 
chairs with plain satin of the color prevailing in the figured fabric. Dull 
old-blue, grayish-green, and dark red shades are effective. 

A. B. C.—Put a breadth of the black brocade down the skirt each side 
of the front breadth. Accordion-pleated waists are sold rendy made in 
the shops, and are also made to order by dresemakere. The prices are 
varied, but they are always costly, as it takes a great many yurds of 
chiffon to make a guod effect. 

E. G.—Doubtiess your skirt will pass well as it is for a house 
dress in the number of sha now worn. Have a prettily shirred waist 
of black Liberty satin to wear with it, or else make a round waist of your 
new yard of red cloth, with fal! sleeves of black satin. 

M. E. J.—Cerise is simply the French name for cherry-color. We have 
not the pattern you mention, 

Moruxe.—For a school dress for a girl of fiftcen yeurs get a rough- 
surfaced wool of mixed colors, or else a dark brown homespun. Make a 
high belied waist with fulness gathered just below the collar in front and 
at the belt in front and back, letting the front droop over the belt in 
blouse fashion. Make large leg-o'-mutton sleeves, and a plain skirt three 
yards and a helf wide. Brighten it up by a velvet stock-collar of a con- 
trasting color, with a belt to match. 

M. E. B.—In Bazan No, 81 yon will find descriptions of gowns and 
other lingerie for trousseanx. It will be sent you on receipt of 10 cents. 
In Bazaz No. 80 are illustrations and Supplement patterns of night- 











DAY AND EVENING TOILETTES. 


N evening or theatre waist of pink Liber 
A ty silk, Fig. 1, is trimmed with a gui 
pure-patterned embroidery done in white silk 
on pink silk muslin. The waist, which is made 


full and gathered to a shallow pointed yoke, 
is fastened at the back, The yoke and collar 
ire covered with embroidery, a broad band 


/ 


cros e front, and another runs down the 
sleeve, which is a broad puff of three-quarter 
e rhe crush belt has a chou on each side 
of the front 

net strewn with raised embroidered 
pots in white silk is the material of the gown 
Fig. 2 he net is mounted over white silk, 
f 1 short skirt and a low draped bod 
which has short sleeves composed of a 


balloon puff of white satin surmounted by a 
ouble ruffle of the net A garniture of ma 

1 ribbon completes the dress Two knots, 
connected by strap, catch the front of the 


Ss s catch the folds of the 


} 
maier #o 


st, which has also a belt and bretelles with 
lrooping over the sleeves 
A beige-colored cloth gown, Fig. 3; has an 
rnamental lacing of silk cord on the left side 
f the front, the cord hanging in long loops 
t red ends on the skirt. ‘The actual fast 
f the bodice is down the middle, con 
wale y a broad fold like a box-pleat. The 
back of the waist is plain The standing col 
w is of satin to match the cloth, with a 
<notted cravat at the front, the crush belt be 
slso of 8 lhree rows of silk cord bor 
ler the b m of the skirt 
Dark blue faced-cloth is the material of the 
wn Fig. 4, on page 845, which is trimmed 
h inch-wide bias bands of turquoise cloth 
ed with narrow black and gold soutache 
Regular perpendicular bands of graduated 
length extend from the waist down the front 
und sides of the skirt, and up the front and 
ck of the bodice On the front of the waist 
ick silk draperies come from the shoulders 
ind « s at the waist, with scarf ends termi 
ne ina bow at the back A knot of tur 
ioise ribbon catches each side of the drapery 
connected by a strap around the neck. The 
(raped sleeve puffs on the dark blue cloth 
eeve ire of black silk 
For the evening gown Fig. 5 white moiré with alternat 
dull and satiny stripes is the material employed, The skirt 
is plain, with a full godet back. A white silk muslin fichu 
drapery veils the front and back of the bodice, heading a 
leep ruffled collarette of the same bordered with two rows 
of white satin ribbon, and prolonged in two scarf ends that 
lrop on the front of the skirt from under the belt. The 
bn is of lavender-biue velvet with two small chouwr, and 


velvet kno. stud the drapery and the puffed moiré sleeves 
which ‘ave velvet bands 
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Fig. 1.—Eventne orn Treatre Bopice 


The gown Fig. 6 is of silk with a yellow ground speckled 
with black and strewn with violet chiné figures. The full 
skirt has a short train. The lower part of the bodice is 
arranged as a draped corselet, fastening in two shirred head 
ings at the back. The upper part is draped with yellow silk 
muslin, to which a drapery and knot of deeper yellow vel 
vet are added at the front. Double pleatings of the silk 
muslin fall over the balloon sleeves, which spread in a ruffle 
to the elbow. 


PLACKET-HOLES AND 
POCKETS. 
— observations of a mere man 
upon any feature of women’s dress 
are apt to be considered somewhat 
impertinent. It is therefore with 
considerable diffidence that I record 
what I have noted in my walksabroad 
as to the peculiarities of the placket- 
holes and pockets of women’s frocks, 
It bas been held, both humorously and 
seriously, that woman's inferiority in 
the matter of pockets was conclusive 
evidence of ber unfitness for the more 
weighty duties of citizenship. Ido 
not go so far as this, but I never see 
a lovely woman struggling to find her 
only pocket that I do not feel very 
sorry for her.. To feel sorry for a 
woman is to desire to assist her, but 
in this matter even the boldest man 
would be afraid to interrupt the fair 
one’s struggle with a polite ‘* Pardon 
me, madam,” and bring the lost re- 
ceptacie to light. No, a man must 
keep his hands away from the pock- 
ets of other people, no matter what 
the provocation may be to do other- 
wise. As I do not believe that wo- 
men enjoy such limited and obscure 
pocket-space, I have long wondered 
that they did not rebel against the 
dictates of custom and of fashion, and 
supply themselves with as many pock- 
ets as were needed. Indeed, I be- 
lieve that women by nature would 
enjoy lots of pocket-room in their 
gowns, just as they like closet - room 
in a house 
And I have seen an instance of this 
kind of admiration. One day last 
summer I was on a crowded boat, and 
sitting near me were a number of chil- 
dren—four girls and one boy. The 
boy had on a new suit of clothes, of 
which he was tolerably proud. He 
could not suppress evidences of his 
satisfaction with his jacket and trou- 
sers, and showed them off with such 
skill that the young ladies were soon 
almost as much interested as he was. 
And his exhibition consisted entirely 
of warning his many pockets inside 
out, and showing their size and num- 
ber. There were four outside pock- 
ets in the jacket and two inside, be- 
sides two in his trousers. That made 
eight in all. With each new pocket 
each of the little ladies woul say 
“Oh, my!” . And each of them must 
have felt that this was a very remark- 
able little boy to have such a remark- 
able supply of pockets, while I am 
sure that the little boy was fully per- 
suiaded of the fact, and had taken 
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another lesson in an education whick besins 
in the cradle and ends in the grave, and which 
always enforces the view that man is woman's 
superior, While the little fellow was reveal 

ing his capacity in pockets, I could not refrain 
from taking a census of my own, and I found 
that I was even more abundantly supplied 
than the child, for I had eleven. Now 1 dare 
say that there were not ten women on the 
boat that day with more than one pocket each. 

How they manage to get along with such a 
limited supply is more than I can imagine. 
Some may say that they don’t get along, but 
that is not true at all, though undoubtedly 
they must suffer very seriously for the lack of 
pocket-space. As one who in all things wish- 
es them well, I counsel a reform in this mat- 
ter of pockets; I advise that the dressmakers 
be compelled to invent some means of sup- 
plying this need without defacing the gar- 
ment. It surely can be done, and it can be 
done without placing the mouth of the pocket 
inthe placket-hole of the dress. This. brings 
me to the second part of my observations. 

The pocket question is one purely of util- 
ity, the utility being sacrificed now out of 
considerations, I am told, in favor of trimness 
and snugness of fit. But the placket-hole 
question is one of neatness—I almost said an 
open question. I repressed that impulse to 
pun by remembering that placket-holes are 
generally unquestionably open, and that is 
why I have happened to know of their exist 
ence. They are so much in evidence that 
all but blind men are obliged to see them. 

In speaking of the universality of this de 
fect in womun’s dress, I was bantered the oth- 
er day to make a census of the women passing 
a certain place and determine whether or not 
I was correct in my ventured statement that 
nine out of ten women on the streets in New 
York showed in their frocks a gaping wound 
behind where the placket-boles failed to stay 
in nice adjustment. But I could not bring 
myself to do this, as it would have seemed a 
too intimate inquiry into matters which did 
not concern me. However, unsubstantiated by 
such a test as that proposed, I still venture to 
say that the dress of the generality of Amer- 
ican women on the street is in a great measure 
spoiled by this sad defect. 

Now if this could not be helped it would be idle to say 
anything about it; but it can be helped, and so easily that 
there will be, after attention is called to the remedy, no 
reason for any woman to go abroad with her placket-hole 
gaping open and her skirt sagging below her belt. All a 
woman needs to do this is to supply herself with needle and 
thread and hooks and eyes. A hook on the skirt and an eye 
on the inside of the belt will prevent the skirt from sagging; 
a few hooks and eyes on either side of the placket-hole will 
prevent that from flaring open. Pray do not despise these 





Fig. 3.—CLora Gown with Lacep Fron. 




















































































Fig. 4.—C.Loru anp Sik Gown.—[Sce Fig. 7.] 


simple recommendations because they are the 
suggestions of a mere man, but try them, and 
they will be found to answer the intended pul 
poses most excellently. A young man of limit 
ed means, who bought not more than one suit of 
clothes a year, once asked his tailor how gentle 
men prevented their trousers from bagging at 
the knees *‘Oh,” answered the tailor, “ they 
usually buy seventeen pairs at a time.” And so 
it may be that women of unlimited wardrobes 
may escape this placket-hole nightmare, but to 
those who have only a few gowns, and care to 
look neat and trim behind as well as in front, I 
can sincerely recommend the inexpensive hooks 
ind eyes. When they have been universally 
adopted the placket-hole question will have been 
closed Puitip POINDEXTER. 


SOME LATE HOUSE-GARDENING. 
ALMOST every one likes the effect of healthy 
growing things in a moderate parlor, sit 
ling-room, or hall; but many who appreciate 
them in other people’s houses do not have them 
in their own for fear of becoming their bond 
slaves. ‘‘A babe in the house,” they argue, may 
be ‘‘a well-spring of pleasure,” but it is certainly 
a source of endless trouble and anxiety; and so 
with miniature greenhouses. They will have 
the sunniest window, with unflagging care night 
und day, or they pout and lose their beauty; and 
the ninety-nine things done for them, at great in 
convenience, are as nothing to the hundredth left 
undone. 

They interfere royally with summer outings 
and autumn visits, eternal vigilance seeming to 
be the price for the smallest of their favors, and 
those who think anything of themselves in the 
way of winter bloom demand that provision shall 
be made for their comfort during the spring or 
summer before 

Yet occasionally one sees some member of this 
usually exacting family in the house of a friend 
or neighbor, bright and cheerful, and altogether 
satisfactory, in the midst of wintry. snows and 
general bareness, and ventures an inquiry as to 
the means of accomplishing so desirable a result, 

* Just put it in water and let it alone,” sounds 
easy enough, but because of this very thing it is 
dubiously received. It sounds too much like 
charming fishes out of their native element for 
the pleasure of suspending themselves on a hook 
in the hand of their captor; and presently a little 
more is added. The recipient of information is 
not one of those favored beings, beloved of plants 
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and flowers, with whom a dry twig thrust into the 
ground could not do otherwise than bud and bloom, 
like the Holy Thorn of the beautiful legend; but 
even she begins to think that it might be done. 

The subject under discussion is a beautiful green 
mass of climbing and trailing ivy, with every pol- 
ished leaf doing its full duty, established over the 
doorway leading from an insignificant hall into a 
small parlor. The entire furniture of this cramped 
passageway is put, so far as possible, on the wall— 
as the floor seems to be needed in its entirety to 
walk upon—and the ivy takes very kindly to its 
charming background of pale old-red. There are 
only long sprays of it in an earthen-ware jar of 
deep old-red, three-quarters full of water, into 
which some tiny pieces of charcoal have been 
dropped. 

very week the water lost by evaporation is sup- 
lied ; every month the glossy well - conditioned 
eaves are wiped free of dust—an ordinary step- 
ladder supplying all necessary aid. Such a garden 
as this can be made to advantage in any part of 
the house, and in almost any receptacle; also in al- 
most any season, as the English ivy is an ever- 
green. But it does better if settled before Decem- 
ber, unless the season is exceptionally mild, 

Plants that will grow in water, although not usu 
ally considered aquatic plants, are far cleaver and 
less troublesome than those which require earth; 
and a little experimenting will discover more of 
these than seems at first possible. Another desir- 
able trait is that at almost any time when one hap- 
pens to think of it this gardening, which involves 
so little care, can be undertaken. 

A handful or two of tradescantia, both the striped 
kind and the glossy green, can be bought for a tri 
fle at any florist’s, or begged from some neighbor's 
overflowing bed, and turned to decorative purposes. 
In no position will it be found more useful than 
when shading a shabby picture-frame, up which it 
will climb on cither side from a vase in the centre 
of the mantel, or from small bottles fastened on the 
back of the picture and partly filled with water. 
The latter method is more troublesome, as the wa- 
ter has to be replenished from time to time; but 
the effect is quite charming, and it seems to be 
growing with no visible foundation. 

That truly aquatic bulb the Chinese lily, with 
its pebbles and sand, and its interesting way of 
growing partly in the air, is very attractive when 
decorated with the pearly blossoms, which can al- 
ways be depended on, and which yield a very 
pleasant fragrance. A pink, blue, or red bowl 
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Fig. 7.—Back or CiotH anv Six Gown, Fie. 4. 


makes the prettiest habitation for this water-nymph, 
which, in a state of perfection, with low vines creep 
ing over the bulbs and fringing the edges of the 
bow!, makes a table decoration that is not to be 
despised. 

Hyacinth bulbs placed in long slender glasses of 
water as late as the middle of November will fill a 
room with beauty and fragrance by Christmas; and 
the pink and white varieties are more desirable in 
the way of color than any others, as they harmonize 
better with ordinary furnishing. The litle Roman 
hyacinth, although its blossoms are single and in 
small clusters, is always pretty, and more graceful 
than its showy cousin with its great stalk. 

The stalk, however, is very effective, and deli- 
ciously fragrant. The double pinks seem like 
miniature roses with pointed petals, and the white 
ones are waxen in their loveliness, and like the jas- 
mine for perfume. If only just discovered, what 
an excitement they would create! Yet custom can 
not stale their infinite varicty, aud their coloring 
and fragrance make them the queens of the water- 
garden. 

The dainty fern-moss, with its vivid tone of yel 
low-green, so often found on wet logs in the deep 
woods, will take kindly to the tops of the bowls 
and glasses containing the winter treasures, and 
covers the naked bulbs with a mantle of green vel 
vet that does not interfere with their well-being, 
while adding greatly to their comeliness 

E.ita RopMan Cuurcu 
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UMBRELLAS AND OVERSHOES. 
| rOOK «a favorite umbrella to be re 
vered,” said a man the other day 


It was raining at the time, and the umbrel 


t- make vho was somewhat cynical, re- 
marked that many of his customers never 
ked at their umbrellas till it began to 
Then they discovered that they were 
in an evil case, with nothing to hold be 
tween them and the sky.’ 
Umbrellas and overshoes should be at 
hand for every member of the family, and 
wiki, of course especially the former, be 
held strictly 8 personal property It is not 
4 fl pian, however » have two or three 
lending-umbrellas on hand, so that if a guest 
be overtaken by a tempest, he of she m 'y be 


commeaodated 


uM without oceusioning incon 
venience to the family. Servants should be 
er ned to keep their own umbrellas, and 

to be provided with rain -cloaks and 
vershor Chey are notoriously careless in 
this regard , 


SEA-FOWLS’ EGGS 


T [EY have one peculiarity, says a writer 
having the authority of personal olseer 
vation: they are nearly conical in form, broad 
at ti base, amd sharp at the point T ney 
t nly in a cirel hey are laid upon the 
ba dg teep rocks, and but for the 
hay provi 1 of nature In their formation, 
would surely fall from their elevated rugged 
hon 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 


Gh 


No Alkalies 


— OR 


Other Chemicals 


are used in tho 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pere and soluble. 







}, Ithas more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
ft is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by @ rocers everyw here. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester Mass. 


The Antarctic 


Genuine Whalebone. 
12 Yards Long. 
No Waste. 
Needs No Casing. 
Cannot Split. 


The Antarctic is Genuine Whale- 


bone covered with a woven casing. 
Itcomes in 12-yard lengths, and can 
be stitched through middle or side at 
any point without piercing the whale- 


bone. 


Can be obtained at all of the principal 
Dry Goods Stores in the United States, 
Coil, Black or White, 
will be sent on receipt of $1.50. 


1. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 
26 & 32 BE. Houston riammanmenthecs Y. 


DEAFNESS 


or sample 12-yard 






pamphiet. 
Many EAR DRUM CO., 
Bidg. LOUISVILLE, 





r THOMPSO 
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Dr. 


Coraline Corsets 


Warner’s 


an’t help 


Fitting 





are 


They 
fitted to living 


9) models. 


Warner Bros.. Makers. New York and 





ROY 
OF PERSPIRATION 


At all Ketalil Stores, or Sample 


Pp on receipt of price, 
size, 2, 3, ts 5s 6. 
Price, 20c., 22¢., 2ic. 2He., Bbc. 


AMOLIN 00., 














Pair sent pre- 


125 and 127 Worth St., N. ¥. | 


ADORN YOUR HOME 


WITH OUR ARTISTIC 


[iaphanies 2 


> WINDOWS, = Palen.d, 


PICTURES 


ad 






EXQUISITE_COLORING. 
wi 
RARE VARIETY OF 
UNPARALTELED AS PRESENTS 


For Holidays and Weddings. 

To be had at all art stores or picture departments of 
| first-class dry goods houses. ///ustrated catalogue mailed 
on receipt of 2c. Colored catalogue, $l. Amount re- 
JSunded in case of $10 order. 


GRIMME & HEMPEL, 310 Broadway, New York, 


Featherbone Corsets 


New Model, 
Lengthens the Waist, 
Gives Beautiful Form, 
Best Sateens. 
Fast Black, White, Ecru, 
and Drab 


Only $1. 


For sale by first-class retailers, 
or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. Twenty different styles 
of corsets and waists. Send 
for price-list. 


one 
| FEATHERBONE CORSET CO. Sole Mfrs. Kalamazoo, Mich 


“se Dr. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 
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BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals 
injurious to the fabric. 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 
this brand, and take no substitute. 


This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and 
retail Dry Goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, 
also for pillow cases in 41 and 45 inch widths. 


Manufactured with great care for 
In purchasing garments, ask for 





Full Size, 14 inches. 





Full Size, 1534 inches. 


CHRISTY CARVER, CHRISTY HAM, OR MEAT KNIFE | 


Now is the season when Carving Knives are most in demand. 


Christy Carver ? 
Me at, Game, Fowl, etc 
yp for cutting bones 


irond Kuife. 


, etc 


75 cents each, of either Ham Knife or Carver. 


Cake Knife. 50 cts. ; 
Christy Knives are sold everywhere 


The wonderful curved edge makes it the easiest Knife 
Does its work like a razor. 
Both have the remarkable cutting edge of our famous Christy 
If your dealer does not keep them, sample will be sent on receipt of price, 


Parer, 15 cts. (these three together for $1.00) ; 
Beware of worthless imitations. 
is offered to agents selling most goods by Dec. 31. 


Have you ever tried a 
with which to carve 
The Ham Knife has saw teeth on 


Our other Knives are Bread Knife, 75 cts. ; 
Household Saw, 75 cts. 
A Steinway Piano 


Write for particulars. Address all orders to 


THE CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Box D, Fremont, Ohio. 





HiGk CLASS 


WRITING 


eae’ 4N D MARK 


PAPERS 


The Leading Writing Papers of 


The M. & B. writing papers are uorival 
Samples free. W. H. 


valled for purity of stock and Amer mets —_ and finish. 


N Y DEALERS. 
ces 2 Od.. Manutacturers, 596 


& 538 Peari St., N. ¥. City. 





Children Cry for Bitoher's Castoria. 


by mail for 








Vor. XXVII., No. 48. 


No lamp is good without 
its own chimney. 

The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells what chimney is made 
for every lamp or burner in 
use. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 





pes 
from $5 up. 
Tailor-Made Suits from $10 up. 


We make every garment to order, thus insuring a 
perfect fit. We are Ladies’ Tailors, Furriers, and 





Micah Clarke. 


| 
| 
| 


| Cloak Makers, and can save you from $5 to $0 on 


every order. We pay the express charges. 

Our Winter Catalogue illustratés every new style in 
Ladies’ Jackets, Capes, Ulsters, Furs, Plush Garments, 
and Tailor-made Suits. We will be pleased to mail it to 
you, together with a 4*-inch tape measure, new measure- 
ment diagram (which insures a perféct fit), and more than 
FORTY SAMPLES of the cloths, plushes, and furs, 
from which we make our garments, on receipt of four 
cents postage. You may select any style and we will 
make it especially to order fur you from any of our 
materials. We also sell cloth, plush, and fur by the 
yard. Write to-day for catalogue and samples 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
1g2 and 154 West 23d Street, ~- New York. 


Qucen’s Physicians 


Eminent and fashionable London physicians sre 
practising treatment of patients by mail for fre of a 
crown, 

A well-known New York specialist, Dr. Bradley. «f 
“The Long Acre,” 1491-7 Broadway, New York, is in- 
troducing this novel method of practice in this com - 
try. His+pectalties are skin, chest, and nerve disease: . 
If you live outside of New York you can consalt h m 
a vominal fee of a dollar. 

A specialist of standing in New York is able to cve 
his patient= the benefit of the highest attainments aid 


| ekill of the medical world 


A. CONAN DOYLE’S 


Popular Stories 


The Refugees. A Tale of Two Con- 


tinents. Illustrated by T. pe THut- 


struP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$1 75. 


New Library Edition, 
illustrated by GeorGe WILLIS Barp- 
WELL. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$1 75- 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 


Adventures of Sherlock — Holmes. 


et nat 


Post 8vo, Cloth, 


Illustrated. Orna- 


| mental, $1 50. 


Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. Il- 


lustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


mental, $1 50. 


The Great Shadow. 


( rnamental, 


Post 8vo, Cloth, 


$1 oo. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


Ca The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 
the price. 























OcroseR 20, 189%. 


B. Alla & Ci. 


(8th Street, 19th Street 
and 6th Avenue 
New York 


ARE NOW READY TO SHOW 
ON THEIR THIRD FLOOR 


This Season’s Importation 


LADIES’ COSTUMES, 


BONNETS, HATS, AND 


TURBANS, 


ALL OF WHICH HAVE BEEN 
MARKED AT 


VERY LOW PRICES 


F. BOOSS & BRO. 


EsTABLisHeD 1853. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


FINE piece 








Gold Medal, 
Paris, 1878. 


Highest Award, 
Centennial, 1876 


Are offering a superb selection of 


FUR GARMENTS 


In the latest and most elegant designs 


COMPRISING 


Walking-Coats, Columbia Capes, 
Circular Capes, Eton Jackets, 
Opera Cloaks and Carriage Wraps 


ERMINE, IMPERIAL RUSSIAN SABLE 
SEALSKIN, PERSIAN LAMB 


AND 


ALL THE FPINER FURS 


LOWEST PRICES 
F. BOOSS & BRO. 


449 BROADWAY, 26 MERCER ST. 


Grand St. “ L” Station. Telephone 388 Spring. 
Catalogues Mailed on Application. 


Pembroke 


MARY E. WILKINS 


“The best novel that 
has come out of Amer- 
ica since Hawthorne's 
time.” 

So considered by 
A. Conan Doyle 


In an interview published in the 
New York Sun of October 3 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


The Tailor-made 
Girl knows that the 
effect of her gown 
depends upon 
beauty of finish, 
and that if her skirt 
is bound with 





Velveteen 

Skirt Binding, 
it is properly finished, and the 
binding will last as long as the 
skirt. 


the label of every bolt you buy. 
Accept no substitute. 














Health_ 


If decent care ont poe 
Hygienic Underwear won't 
keep you well, then the san- 
itarium is your proper home, 





























Jaros Hygienic Underwear 
fits —absorbs moisture— prevents colds 
—can’t irritate—can’t shrink—econom- 
ical — comfortable — wears. 


Sold aed y Jaros Hy ngiente Uni Underwear 
831 Broadway, a 





Look for “S. H. & M.” First Quality on | 





BEST&CO 





comfort and it is 
al ways a reminder 

of the children’s store 
with L ynequalies 
variety of everything 
they wear. Price 75c. 


Our new ame Catalogue free. Post- 
age 4 cents 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Hall’s Perforated 
BUCKSKIN UNDERWEAR 
for Men and Women. 

A tried for lung 
tro pablo, and colds, Keeys the body warm 
and comfortabl:, though lightly clothed. 
La dy's Vew shown in cut sent, post-paid, for 
@8.00. /s< vour dealer for these goods, 

Sen nd fo ov sliustrated Price-L iste Free. 


York 











lew 


A 
86 Leonard &t., New 











WE are 25% cheaper than 
pete other carpet house 
in the country. It will pay 
you .to call and examine the 
new carpet and curtain de- 
partment of Hitt & Co. 

Samples and prices will be 
sent gladly to out-of-town 
customers or those unable to 
call at the store. 


HILL & CO. 


259 and 261 Sixth Ave., 





Bet. 16th and 17th Sts., NEW YORK. ‘ 





) superior style and workmanship. 


save the _ 
We wi 


stylish appearance. 





CLOAEHKS, SUITS, FURS. 
Jackels, $4.25 up. Fur Capes, $5.00 up. Tailor-made Suits, $8.75 up. 


‘The advantage in dealing with us is that we have this season en- 
gaged an expert designer at a very large salary and a force of the 
most skilled tailors, who have until recently been es by one 
of New York's most fashionable tailors, and can there 


¢ are lar; me Manufacturers, and by dealing directly with us you can 
ts of the retailer amounting to fr 
1 mail you on receipt of four cents postage a catalogue illus- 
trating the most fashionable styles in Jackets, Plush and Fur Capes, 
a fine assortment of clothes, including gmooth and rough goods of the 
latest shades, a perfect-fitting diagram blank and a 48-inch tape. 
Every garment is cut and made to order, thereby insuring a perfect- 
fitting and handsomely finished wrap, giving the wearer a refined and 
ve sell Cloakings, Suitings, and Fur Edgings 
by the yard. Owing to large facilities, orders executed within three 
days after receipt of same. We pay all express charges 
THE LIBERTY CLOAK C0., 635 and 637 Broadway, 


ore guarantee 


‘om 30 to 40 per cent. 





New York City. 








The Latest and Best Fashions; 
Serial Story, 





Profusely Illustrated. 


_ “MILDRED OF FIRLANDS,” 


Besides numerous complete stories. 


| THE MOST COMPLETE MAGAZINE FOR LADIES PUBLISHED. 





















































The Young Ladies’ Journal 


NOW READY FOR NOVEMBER. 
The best Journal for Ladies and Families. 


A New and Original 























Price, 30 Cents a copy; $4.00 a year, including the extra Christmas Number. 
Of all Newsdealers and x 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK, ‘% 
83 and 85 Duane Street, one door East of Broadway. , ot a 
pansies Received for any Periodical, hon abe or Domestic. f- , 
- of BRASS have supplanted the old-fashioned double bed among 
‘ x the better classes in England—the change being largely due to 
} 1h | H the advice of scientific men and physicians. ‘T is poison to 
|} breathe again the human breath. Twin Beds 
prevent such dangerous inhalations. 
a Sa! 
| cacatealecetii -. These metal bedsteads do not harbor vermin, they 
4 i add beauty and cheerfulness to the bedchamber, while 
he r in summer there is about them a delightful air of cool- 
aay FAS ness which invites repose. The metal in our beds 
hit, ‘ ! a4 never tarnishes in any climate. Mr. B. R. Barkow, 
\ pes De r 4 at our American branch (rsh St., acne Tiffany's, 
SY mr i New York), will send ith on 
} \ Sana eee request, with postage. Largest stock j in the world. 
x 20 CoP v-- O4an 
ox, a NEW BO ae 
THs ente S iwc, HOSKINS & SEWELL, { cox { tox 
$20.00 up. Metallic Bedstead Makers, BIRMINGHAN. 
" 
s 
PRIESTLEY’S sient ised as Fabri 
SILK WARP “ — 
| Leading Dry one food “deeds Merchants 
| in all cities. 
847 














A.A.Yantine & Co. 
4 SS 
Japanese Screens 


at great reductions. 
Four-fold, 54 feet high. 


Hand-Painted Panels 


Formerly 10.00 ° ° 5.00 
Satin Panels 

Gold and Silver Embroidery. 
Formerly 37.50 22.00 
White Satin Panels 

Silk Embroidery. Formerly 

57.50 : ; ‘ . 42.00 
Satin Panels 

Silk Embroidery. Formerly 

72.50 : 62.50 
The above are but “ suggestions”; 


we have many other similar induce- 
ments in our Screen Department. 


Mail orders filled promptly. 
Send for catalogue. 





Successful Paris Styles 
In Dress Goods. 





We are just in receipt of a large 
| shipment of Rich Woollens, spe- 
| cially ordered by cable to replace 

goods sold out, and are now ready 
| to fill vack orders and to supply 
| all purchasers. 

Crushed Satin Crepons, Long 
| Rippled Crepons, Hanad-Quisited 
Crepons, and other new caprices 
in this successful Novelty. 

Ostrich Cloth, Tiled Matelasse, 
and new types in Camel’s Hair. 

Broad Cloths, with open stiletto- 
work, in black and every fashion- 
able shade. 

Particular attention is invited 
| to our large stock of medium- 
| priced Suitings for Fall. 





James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 








¢ senate 


( C isa ee - 
LACES 
| and 


EMBROIDERIES 


Point Venise, Applique, 
Nounette, Guipure, 
Renaissance, Duchesse, 

Vandyke and Russian Collars, 
Chiffon and Crepe Novelties. 


Disadooay A> y A 


WANTED LADY AGENTS—To 


handle the best - wearing 
Tae WintnEn NY copa A. Psd all porticulars write 
St. Louis, 


oo dt. 





and best - selling Corset on 











llils SECOND 


M H's b 
BA ! Mal sw 
‘ BEF you « LD G 
Na Yee, san! 
Mr. Bramt H's Pepesrat 
IZNOMKNON l # TELEPHONE 
mY “uxiM t M ' 
You w mMAt HEKE 
MN » STATEMENT 
’ ' vVeny 
~ breatl 
in’, BA Ws ‘ LY BRA POSSIBILITY 
" TT 


INEXPERIENCED. 


M Ss 1 My dear, I ‘ ment 
mansed On y 

Mas. Souimt We you don’t let m« 

to t it 

————».—_—_— 

janx. ** I'm down on Barlow I bo 
night. It we raining cats and dogs 
me? Ano? cotton parachute with ho 





Frekiel 


Wire 


s INTO IT WID be 


rowed an umbrella of him the o 

nnd what do you suppose 
es as big as your fist all through 

it. Dine of borrow another umbreila of that man » . 

man, “* Well, keep still about it, my dear ¢ 

he'd feet very day about it if he thought you never 


ADVICE TO A HUSBAND. 
BY AN OLD BAOUKLOK. 


I know a poor dejected wight 
Who's wed a wife that’s very bright; 
Who's wed a wife that wants .to vote, 
And wants to wear ber husband's coat. 
But now I do rejoice to say 
There dawns for him a happier day, 
And all the joy fo come, says 
Is due to mé! To none bat me. 


Said I, one night, “ Your wife is right.” 

“She knows it well,” said that poor wight. 

“If so she chovse,” anid I to him, 

“She may give way to every whim 
Bat you likewise may go and do 
Whatever may seem good to you 
So, when she wears your collar white, 
Why don’t you wear low-neck af night 7 


‘And when her bicycle she tries 

Before the startled public eyes, 

Make haste, her riding-habit don, 

And mount your horse, side-saddle on ; 
Aud when she gives a little tea, 
That you're on hand be sure to see; 
And when she kisses any dame, 
Smile sweetly, and go do the same 


“If she should don your Derby, pray, 
In her spring bonnet go your way ; 
And when for voting she repines, 
Cook you the meal ‘pon while h she dines 
When she invades your cigarette, 
Do.you invade her vinaigrette. 
In Short, whatever she may do 
That's masculine, why straightway you 


*Do something quite effeminate. 
I'll wager you sixteen to eight 
This plan her action’s sure to rule, 
Lest people think she's wed a fool ; 
‘or woman, I've Observed is set 
Perhaps not much on etiquetie, 
But she would rather suicide 
Than suffer one jot in her pride.” 
———— 

Aren't you getting thin, Jones ? 

Yes. I'm banting.” 

janting ? What for?” 

We're going to spend the winter in town, and I've got to 
vet myself down in size to be able to get into our apart- 
, nt ’ 

———— 
* Well, Johnnie, | hear you go to school now.” 





‘What part of it do you like be 
* Comin’ home 


——— 
4 She thought she wees like 
> THAT To ride on a bi 


Till this point was ‘ae up forninst her: 
A person who spins, 


KMARKA Tis dollars to pins, 
n Rir- Is sure to be hailed as a spinster. 
INVES- ee 
ue I do hope,” said Mise Harvard, “that the coming man 
OONSE- will-not he bald, as thd scientists predict. L{.he is,what on 
earth shall we do for football-players ?” 
WONDEK- 


a 





“ Where's the carriage 7” asked papa, suapping the covers 
of. bie watch impatiently “Tl miss that train, sure as 
shooting !" 

** Both the horses are sick,” said the coachman. 

‘Then harness up the bicycles tothe light wagon. Biltie and Joimnie 
can haul me down mm 4 Se 
"Tis curious how Johnnie cries 
When to his morning bath he goes; 


Cold water he doth so despise, 
Aud Yet so loves to play the hose, 
——»——_. 


“I say, Jarley, you've got four clocks in this hotise, and” ho two of 
‘em give the eame time.” 

“T know it,” said Jariey. “1 keep ‘em that way on purpose, — 1 like 
to have variety.” ‘ 


‘THE BIDDLEBY FAMILY IN NEW. YORK 


(They meet Mra, B.'s nephew, Mr. Ezekiel Shadley, down by the City Hall.) 





IN THE WOODS. 


Amateur. “Jove! Ien't ue A oeavty? It's a vrry To 
KILL A FINE ANIMAL LIKE THAT. dJiM, CAN'T YOU 4ST Por 
OFF 01S HORNS AND Le? uIM GOT” 


NOT AN ENTIRE FAILURE. 
Mx. Newep. “ Don't feel so badly, darling, because your first pie was a 
failure. 7 see a way by which it can make our fortune.” 
Mus. Newep (through her tears), “ How ? 
Mu Newep. “I'll wear it as a bullet-proof breast-plate, and ext 
myself in a museum.” 
** What's your objection to Peasely for the nomination ?” 
“He's a rich man, and we don't want any boodle in this campaign.’ 
“Why not try Harkyway ?” 
“That paaper! What's the matter with you? W ho’ 8 going to set up 
for the boys with a poor man like that on the ticket ? 
quu=niiiibune 
“Hinkley ie a queer doffer. He went into a crockery-store the othx 
day to buy a dinuer set, and when he came to the demi-tasse, he said they 
were too amall. He liked his demi-tasee in large cups.” 
“Mal ha! That was what you might call a bull in a china shop, eh ? 
a 
Amy. “Why did you marry Harry, who never sent you any presents 
while you refused Jack, who was always giving you jewelry, candy, bookr, 
and the like ?” 
Mawet.-** Jack had spent all his money.” 


Pa So een 

Tt was on the * Delay, Linger, and Wait.”| For some reason or other 
the trnin had been side-tracked at a smal! station, and the occupants of 
the smoking-car were killing time with reminiscences of the railway 

“Talk. about queer raijroading,” broke in the Bostouian, who had 
hitherto been‘an interested listener-in the corner, ‘+ why, the trains on 
the Saugus branch of the Boston and Maine make 80 many etops, and the 
stations are so néar-tegether, that when the brakeman on the front plat- 
form opens thé door and shouts, ‘ Pleasant Hill!’ the rear brakeman 
pokes his head in the other door and yells, ‘ Cliftondale!’" 

pe 

* There is something about you that I like exceedingly,” said Mr. Cal- 
lowhbill to Mise Ricketts. 

“That's your own inordipate egotiem,” replied the girl. 

“My egotism ?? 

“ Yes, sir, for nothing is about me quite as much as you. 


a 
Mis Pawoatt (totramp). “think you bave a good deal of aseuran 
to ask me to lend you money" 
Tatrenev Tismy (with dignity). “Ma'am, you don't expect a getilemar 
to heg for eold wittle=, do you ?” 


WE'VE J&S ‘BOUT TIME ‘NOUGH TO GO DOWN ON WALL STREET AN’ LOOK IN THE STOCK Excuanee. SMALL WE eo?” 
WE LOOKED THROVER THE STOCK YARDS IN CHICAGO, AN’ THAT'S 'NOUGH FUR ONE TRIP. . 




















SUPPLEMENT 


FANCIES. 
HY is it that certain people remind us 
of certain objects or qualities of inani- 
mate nature in such a way that we always 


associate them together and without fail? | 
This man’s massive presence makes us re- | 





member rugged mountain forms; that man’s | 


a smoothness of indefinite prairie; and an- 
other's seems to be as full of tortuous, sinu- 
ous ways as the deadly labyrinth of Crete. 
We recall a very vivid sensation once, when 
looking down from a gallery upon an as- 
semblage of law-makers, and being struck by 
the animal similitudes there—similitudes en- 
tirely unforced and perfectly apparent at 
first glance. 

Charlotte Cushman once told us that indi- 
viduals were wout to affect her conscious 
ness with a strong sense of color as if an 
aura of it surrounded them. One can carry 
such a fancy on to any extent, till one has 
put all one’s acquaintance on « painter's pal 
ette; setting the luxurious woman in an at 
mosphere of deep saffron, the voluptuary ir 
live crimson, the rustic in his russets, the 
dancer in the iridescence of a soap-bubble, 


the saint in an ivory whiteness, the sinner in | 


a blackness warmed with waves of red, and 
so on indefinitely. 


Again, there are those who are affected by 


people as they are affected by music; this 
person’s individuality representing the silver 
sound of a flute, that one of a brazen trum- 
pet, another seems to trouble them with the 
persistent irritating beat of the drum, and 
another has the shrill loquacity of the pic 
colo, while chords and discords pronounce 
the names of others—an idea which Rubiu- 
stein elucidates in his ‘‘ Portraits.” 
Meanwhile, to all of us, flowers are as de- 
scriptive of many women as if they were 
photographs. We never see a violet with- 
out seeing this blue-eyed, black-haired wo- 
man, with the skin of a tea-rose, rather si 
lent, somewhat pathetic, infinitely sweet. In 
the rose blooms and blushes a seventeen- 
year-old girl, whose velvet cheek dimples to 
smiles. Who does not know the woman 
shrinking and delicate the 
tive plant; the young girl, lovely only with 
the loveliness of youth, whose plainness and 
sweetness remind you of mignonctte; or the 
bold and black-eyed low-voiced woman who 
is like a tiger-lily? And here is the lively, 
witty, bright old lady, who is like nothing so 
much as the yellow-threaded witch-hazel 
flowering on the edge of winter. And it is not 
at all remarkable that these fancies should 


us as 





sensi- | 


come to us, and come with something of the | 


force of fact, for nature is full of coinciden 
ces of which these are only idle types 





ADV ERTISEMEIN'TS., 


IVORY~ 




















27IT FLOATS» 
we 


FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TL 








| PRIMLEY’S 
Californiafruit 


| CHEWING GuM. © 





THE SWEETEST THING ON EARTH. 
Sweetens the breath, aids digestion, prevents 
dyspepsia. Take none bul PRIMLEY’S. 

Send five outside wrappers of either California Fruit 
or Primley’s Pepsin Gum and 10 cents, and we 
will send you Beatrice HaxRaven’s famous book 
* Ghips that Pass in the Night.” Write for list of 1,700 
free books. J. P. PRIMLEY, Chicago, Itt. 

Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Received highest honors—W orld’s Fair. 













HARPER’S BAZAR 


Royal Baking Powder makes 
perfect food; never wastes good materials; never 
spoils or loses its strength; the last spoonful in the 
can is as good as the first; the housekeeper never 


has cause to return it to the grocer and beg for the 
return of her money. Its invaluable qualities are 
familiar to American housewives, who have found 
its use a reliable guarantee of light, sweet, pure, and 
wholesome food. 

It is unwise, if not dangerous, to take chances 
with other leavening preparations. 












1) 
Begin Dinner | 





@| THE PULAR FRENCH TONIC |@ @ 
el 
with Soup! It refreshes, and prepares the 
stomach for the digestion of heavier food. V | N M ARIA | | 
One pound of 
FORTIFIES 
NOURISHES Body an 
STIMULATES ° 
rerresnes| Brain 


Extract ° BEEF 


will make delicious soup for 6 persons, daily, 
for 40 days. Our little book of ‘Culinary 
Wrinkles,” sent, free, for the asking. Send 
address to 


indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND Grocens, 


$ t F AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS. 
GNI T@B, aibum, 75 PoRTRAITS 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@] MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Youx. = 























Armour & Company, Chicago. 


“‘ The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence."’ 





be punctilious in one’s stationery is an evidence 





of a cultured and refined taste. 





Che ‘* Whiting Standard Papers’ are regarded as meeting all the 


requirements of the most fastidious, Made with surfaces to suit any 


Ask 


** Whiting'’s Standard,” and take no substitute. 


Whiting Paper Company, 


148, 150, and 152 Duane Street, New York. Millis: Holyoke, Mass. 


style of writing, and each sheet bears the Whiting water-mark. 
your Stationer for 

















When you need 


A Good Soup 


remember the brand 


Franco- 
American. 


20 different kinds. 
application. 


Catalogue mailed free on 





Franco-American Food Co., 


P. O. Box 150, New York. 





























CSCC eee ewnaes 


STRAUS CUT GLASS 


eevere err errrn Cerri 
THe JUDGES 
AT THE WORLDS FAIR. 




















FMINGION CLEC 


\ 
as Ve az 
Gye 7S 


PATTERNS 
ARE THE BEST, ” Price $086, Pifted with Bartlett 
Clinchers or Palmer Tire. Be 


Remington Arms Co., 818-815 Broadway, N.Y. 





| Free for a Postal | 

Write us to send you a free sample 
box of Wright's Antiseptic Myrrh 
Tooth Soap, or send 25c. in stamps 
for large box. 


Sold e here. Made by Wright & Co., 
wT pemista, Detroit, Mich. 





o> 
© 
© i 
— ih 
4 
Pr. 
=| 
on 


DEAFISSE 2.49 noses cunen 


doeyes. F. Hiscox, B’dway, N.Y. ipoon of proote | 














~~ Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 








TINENS 


Outwear all other Linens. They 
are made of pure flax yarns and 
bleached on the grass in the old- 
fashioned way of our forefathers, thus 
retaining all the tensile strength and 
beautiful lustre of the fibre. 

Ask your retailer for them and see 
| that the trade-mark “@i0 Bleach” is 
on the goods. 

WHOLESALE ONLY. 


| GEO. RIGGS & CO., 99 Franklin St., ¥. Y. 


Pears’ 


Do you know 








| 





the most luxu- 


rious bath in 


the world? 


| Have you 


/used Pears’ 


soap ? 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
acareful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast and 
supper a delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up antil strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.” — Civil Service Gaaette 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 

in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, England. 








ousekeepers 


value 
STERLING SILVER INLAID 


Spoons and Forks on account of their wear- 
ing qualities. 


Guaranteed for 
25 years. 







Silver is iniaid in the back of the bow! and handle, 
then the article is plated entire. 


"HE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


LADIES EYERY WHERE 


use and recommend vur popular 
BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 
and BUNKER HILL 
WRITING PAPERS & ENVELOPES. 


lf you cannot obtain them through your 
dealer, send 4 cents for samples 


SAMUEL WARD CO., Boston. 


ARNICA 
Tooth Soap 


lusures beautiful pearly teeth, an 
aromatic breath, and healthy mouth 
avd gums. Absolutely ao In- 
ry to enamel, No sonpy taste. 
Jost convenient and perfect denti 
frice. At all druggists. or by mati, 
% cents. Refuse all substitutes, 
Send % cents for sample bex. 


C.H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, 




















BELTS, TIE, AND .CLASP. 


] EAVY canvas-woven black mohair braid is employed 

for the belt shown at the top of this group. It is in 
tended to be worn with simple tailor gowns, and has oxi 
dized silver mountings. Two dressy ribbon belt arrange 
ments are illustrated. One of these, of satin-backed velvet 
ribbon, has two straps starting from a rosette on the right 
shoulder, and each caught to the front of the belt by a rosette, 
one on the right and one on the left side. Two notched ends, 
a short and a long, hang from each rosette. Another, made 
of repped ribbon, has a bretelle coming from a knot on 
each shoulder, and caught to the belt with a second knot on 
each side at the waist, from which two streamers fall to the 
bottom of the skirt. The tie illustrated is of cream embroid 
ered batiste, six inches wide, and long enough to hang to the 
waist when tied 

The clasp illustrated is of combined pearl and silver. It 
has a double pin, one coming from each end, and is designed 
to catch together a cape or jacket or hold the knot of a scarf. 





WINTER HATS, GLOVES, AND FANS. 
we black velvet bonnet for an elderly lady has 
JX a diadem trimming composed of a thick jet-tipped 
black ostrich band, which is wired and shaped into five 
curves. The velvet is closely shirred at the centre of the 
crown, to expand in five curves at the front and two at the 
back; on the shirring a pair of ostrich tips is tied with a rib 
bon bow. Velvet ribbon strings are attached in two stand 
ing loops at the back, and form a broad double made bow 
under the chin. The ostrich feather boa accompanying the 
bonnet consists of two rows of curved small tips with a flat 
feather band between 

A more youthful bonnet shown below is of a brilliant 


Winter Harts. 


shade of cerise velvet, with jet spangle edging. The velvet 
is draped on the small frame about a omall star-shaped flat 
centre of jet-spangled black velvet. A small black bird is 
peeins on each side of the back, with a folded cerise loop 
yetween, and below, the narrow black velvet strings are 
knotted on. 

A young lady’s round hat of dark blue felt is trimmed 
with white and blue crossbarred ribbon, which is arranged 
in a raised bow on the right side, and is carried across the 
front to the left to form low loops holding a pair of white 
wings. The deep collar illustrated with this hat is of em- 
broidered cream batiste, composed of slender points of open- 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


work alternating with grouped stripes connected by ladder- 
stitching. 

A small brown felt hat shown has a brim which flares at 
the front, showing a brown velvet facing and three rosettes 
mounted on a velvet band. A velvet band encircles the 
crown loosely, projecting at the top. On each side is a bow 
of wide brown ribbon, arranged in two long loops and a notch- 
ed end; the ribbon is carried back from each bow, knotted 
together, and the end returned to the knot of the bow. 

The flat-topped oval black felt turban illustrated has the 
upturned brim covered with a black ostrich band, and a vel- 
vet band around the crown. On the left side is a large bow 
of black ribbon, with a spreading jet ornament, 

A pair of black reception or theatre gloves, to be worn 
with half-long sleeves, are of dressed kid, and trimmed 
around the top with a fall of black lace, headed by a ruche 
of narrow ribbon loops that are either black or of a color to 
correspond with the gown. A pair of walking gloves shown 
are of heavy reddish-tan kid, in sae shape, with an elastic 
shirr under the wrist 

The fan illustrated is of light silver-gray gauze, strewn 
with open jet spangles, and mounted on a carved ebonized 
frame; at the edge is a narrow border of spangles pendent 


from bead loops. 





GLOVES AND Fan. 


850 


SUPPLEMENT. 





Bets, Tie, anp CLASP. 
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A HARVEST FESTIVAL, 
Ge the heart of the Catskills, between two great valleys, is 

a conical mountain bearing as name the Indian word for 
‘Hills of the Sky.” On the wooded slopes of this moun- 
tain nestle some fifty summer homes—smal!l homes, most of 
them, but sheltering among them many artists and literary 
men and women, who come bere for rest and quiet in the 
beautiful solitude of the hills. But at least once every sum 
mer the solitude is invaded, and all Onteora turns out to 
see the Harvest Festival. Artists give their time and thought 
to arranging the details of costume and grouping, and busy 
writers find time to make the songs which. well-trained 
voices sing in honor of the glad season of the harvest. 

‘The procession will start from the Inn at three o'clock.” 
That was all that most of the inhabitants of Onteora knew 
about it this year, beyond the fact that it would take the 
road around the mountain. Some of us, to be sure, knew a 
little more: had we not been sewing on costumes and re- 
hearsing the Harvest Song for days past? But a knowledge 
of the completed whole was hidden deep in the mind of 
only one. 

When three o’clock came most of us had assembled, 
not at the Inn, but at a broadening of the road half-way 
round the mountain, and there we waited, perched on rocks 
and stumps and fallen trees, our cameras in our hands, our 
eyes ever and anon turning suspiciously towards the great 
screen of boughs, from behind which floated occasional tan- 
talizing sounds—a laugh, a snatch of song, a word, a hasty 
“hush!” The place where we waited was well chosen. It 
was the broadest bit of the road that winds around the 
mountain which gives its name to the settlement. The road 
is heavily shaded by maples and beeches, and occasional 
great hemlocks that have escaped the rage for destruction 
that seems to have filled the hearts of those pioneers who 
first made their way into the Catskills. High up upon the 
mountain it clings,and from where we were gathered we 
looked out over the Eastkill Valley, filled with its wondrous 
variety of light and shade, and rimmed by the misty blue 
hills of the North Range. There are many more such spots 
ou the road, where the great picture below and beyond is set 
in a frame of waving boughs and tangled grasses, but no 
other one of them is so well fitted for an amphitheatre, for the 
road spreads here, hanging out over the mountain-side, with 
rocks and fallen trees forming picturesque and for short pe- 
riods comfortable seats, and blackberry bushes offer unlimit- 
ed refreshment to.any and every way farer. 

We had all entered into the spirit of the day, which man- 
ifested itself in a desire for personal adornment. Golden- 
rod, clematis, the first bright leaves that proved to us that it 
was indeed a Harvest Festival we had come to celebrate; 
bright ribbons, even a table scarf that supplied the proper 
tint of yellow sought by its fastidious owner—all were 
pressed into the service, and decorated the hats of such as 
came afoot, and the horses of such as drove or rode. For 
we of Onteora are not hypercritical; we look at the broad 
effect, and scorn no detail, however humble, that helps to the 
desired result. 

Then suddenly some one cried ‘‘Hark!” There was an 
instant pause in the eager chatter, and all our ears were 
strained to catch the first sound of the advancing procession. 
What is that? Yes—no—yes, surely it is music, a lively 
march! And in another minute around the bend of the road 
came a gayly decorated little carriage bearing two equally 
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HARVEST FESTIVAL 


decorated musicians, who played on violin and flute. Maple 
leaves, golden-rod, and purple asters made them gay and 
fantastic, in keeping with the day and the music they played. 


VISITORS FROM FAIRYLAND. 


They passed us slowly, and, still playing, drew up at the 
side of the road. Close behind them followed two mild- 
eyed oxen, meekly proud under the great garlands of oak 
leaves that wreathed their strong brown necks, and drawing 
after them a lumbering cart, which, filled with hay ond 
decorated with wheat sheaves, carried a blithesome load of 
sturdy reapers and bonny gleaners. The blue peasant 
blouses of the reapers, the bright reds and browns of the 
gleaners’ costumes, made a brilliant spot of color in the scene, 
contrasting strongly with the soft greens and grays of the 
setting, while the warmth and brightness of it all made one 
sigh involuntarily for those beloved, if vague, ‘‘ good old 
days ” when life was supposed to be one perpetual round of 
masquerading in peasant garb and dancing on the green. 
Scythes and rakes blended together peaceably in the most ap- 
proved style, and the merry company passed on to their ap- 
pointed place with scarcely a glance for the envious farm 
hands who watched their triumphal progress. 

The next ox-cart bore a very different load, and the oxen 
who drew it walked with a more openly proud air, for their 
passengers were no mere common mortals, but visitors from 
fairyland. Close together the little sprites huddled, not 
quite certain of their reception in this work-a-day world of 
ours, their little bare arms and legs looking most tempting!y 
human, ‘despite the glittering wings and wands that pro- 
claimed their fairy birth. And as they passed, the sun shone 
more brightly, and the flowers nodded. more gayly, and the 
birds sang more sweetly—or so it seemed to the mortal 
mothers who had watched over these precious changelings 
during their sojourn in our world. Close upon the fays fol- 
lowed a tiny piebald pony, drawing a tiny cart almost hidden 
in its decorations of leaves and flowers. And in the cart sat 
the Culprit Fay, not, indeed, dejected and bowed down with 
woe, as we have been taught to picture that sinful little per- 
son, but radiating joy from every inch of his glowing little 
face and gayly bedizened little body—a light blue fay, with 
spangled wings and silver wand, and a merry word for every 
familiar face. It must have been the pardoned Culprit, 
though how he had torn himself from the joys of fairyland, 
as they have been pictured to us, passes our human compre- 
hension. 


AT ONTEORA—THE PROCESSION ON 


With the ox-cart that followed the ex-Culprit we found 
ourselves transported with a suddenness that fairly teok 
our breath into the classic. world. For Persephone, seated 





on her throne, surrounded by her 
nymphs, embowered in yellow maple 
leayes and golden-rod, the colors of 
the queenly maid, which also her 
nymphs wore, was before us. A 
solemn silence, befitting the gravity 
of the occasion, greeted this. visitor 
from the lower world. It is not 
every day that a Queen of Hades 
comes among us; and, besides, de- 
spite our eclecticism, it takes us a few 
minutes to arrange our thoughts, and 
get our fairies and our nymphs, our 
folk-lore and our myths, straightened 
out and in their right places: More- 
over, we had an uneasy sense that 
Pluto should be in attendance on his 
Queen, and while Persephone has al- 
ways been regarded as a very attrac- 
tive if misguided young woman, no 
such kindly and unorthodox senti- 
ments are indulged in regarding her 
gloomy lord. But no Pluto appear- 
ing, we gradually regained our com- 
posure and rose to the occasion, cheer- 
ing the graceful nymphs as they pass- 
ed; and the nymphs showed them- 
selves prettily human in their blush- 
ing response to the applause; 
Another change of scene followed 
swiftly; from the classic world we 
came hurrying through the centuries, 
till we found ourselves in the early 
history of our own land, among our 


own Catskills. For Rip Van Winkle, in cheerful and for- 
giving communion with Henry Hudson and his men, passed 


slowly by, bowing 
low their bearded 
faces and lifting 
their long neabed 
hats in acknow- 
ledgment of our 
greeting. 

Thena wondrous 
sight met our eyes, 
for, all the ox-carts 
being drawn up in 


place, they pro- - 


ceeded to empty 
themselves of their 
loads, and reapers 
helped nymphs to 
descend to Mother 
Earth once more, 
and Henry Hudson 
gallantly gave his 
hand to a Breton 
gleaner, while Rip 
and the gnomes 
helped every one 
indiscriminately, 
and the little fays 
sprang down and 
fluttered about, 
and then joined 
hands and danced 
down the wooded 
road, holding the 
musician captive 
in their midst, as 
in former days 
they carried away 
Thomas the Rhy- 
mer, And as we 
gazed with all our 


THE MOUNTAIN ROAD. 


eyes and wondered how we should address so motley a 
throng, it suddenly dispersed, and its members came like 
common mortals and sat beside us on the rocks and fallen 
trees, And then that leafy screen justified all our suspi- 
cions, for suddenly it burst into song and poured forth a 
rush of melody and music that gladdened our hearts. 

And as the last words died away, the last ox-cart drew up 
before us. The load these garlanded oxen drew was purely 
human, but it was as lovely a load as one could meet in a 
long day’s journey. For all the babies of Onteora had been 
gathered together, and, with their nurses dressed in Alsacian 
garb, brought up the rear of the procession, going slowly, 
as befitted their dignity, laughing and cooing, and stretch- 
ing out their arms, though some little faces puckered omi- 
nously as Rip and the bearded gnomes claimed acquaintance, 
Alas for culture and wsthetic charm! The human in us is, 
after all, the controlling force, and we all gathered around 
the last-comers, and, oblivious of other claims, centred all 
our attention in the mites, who smiled at us and talked to us 
in their own sweet mysterious language. 

At last the procession formed again, and we followed it 
home. Down the mountain road it wound, now through 
the deep shadow of the heavy trees, now iato the sunlight 
of the open spaces, a strange crew drawn by the slow brown 
oxen, with flower-decked horns and wreathed necks, the 
drivers wearing the dull blue smock-frocks of. the pictu- 
resque French peasants. A strange, incongruous throng, but 
full of a grace and beauty that were due not only to youth 
and happiness, but owed much as well to the careful thought 
of those who had planned and carried out the Festival. 

Arrived at the Inn, we found the broad piazzas decorated 
with leaves and flowers, and a most welcome feast awaiting 
us. And as we fed our bodies, we also feasted our eyes on 
the trophies left on the walls of the Inn by those artists who 
have sojourned among us. Mr. Beckwith, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sewell, Mr.and Mrs. Reed, Mr. Low, Mrs. Keith, Mr. McEntee, 
Mr. Weir, Mr. Lay, Eastman Johnson, all have left their 
mark, and those of us whose province it is to appreciate are 
grateful that there is so much to be pedaclint 
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FRUIT MARMALADES. 


| gt marmalades are very delicious | 


sweetmeais, besides being very econom- 
ical, as they are best made of over-ripe fruit, 
upfit for preserves or jellies; mashed or 


bruised fruit may also be utilized in mak- | 


ing marmalades, provided it is not otherwise 
imperfect Peaches, apples, pears, plums, 
quinces, and oranges are the most desirable 
fruits for marmalade 


To make peach marmalade take soft ripe | 
peaches; wipe, but do not pare; splitin halves; | 


remove the stones. Put the fruit, after 
weighing, in a preserve-kettle with a little 
water; mash, and boil until soft; run through 
a colander; return to the kettle; add half a 
pound of sugar to a pound of fruit; set over 
a slow fire; let boil gently until very thick; 
stir to prevent sticking. Put iu small jars, 
cover, aud set in a cool place. Marmalade 
may be put into small jelly - moulds, and 


when wanted turned out on a flat glass dish. | 


Served thus the moulded marmalade is very 
ornamental to the luncheon or tea table 

Pear marmalade is best made of the large 
yellow pears, which should be very ripe 
Peel and core ten pounds of pears, put iu 
a porcelain ketile with a pint of water, let 
cook very slowly until reduced to a pulp, 
add « quarter of a pound of sugar to every 
pound of fruit, and stir over the fire until 
thick and smooth. Take up in a bowl, let 
cool, put in small glasses or jars, seal, and 
set in a cool dry place 

Apple marmalade is more difficult to make 
than that of other large fruits. The best 
cooking -apples should be selected for the 
purpose, and those of a tart flavor will be 
found best Ihe cores and seeds should be 
removed, but the fruit must not be pared. 
After preparing, weigh the apples, put io a 
preserve-kettle, cover with water, and cook 
very slowly until soft; strain; return the pulp 
to the kettle with three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar for every pound of apples; set over 
the fire, and let cook very slowly until thick 
and clear; flavor with lemon or orange juice. 
Put in small jars. Two or three quinces cut 
up and added to the apples will cause the 
marmalade to be finer, without imparting 
any flavor to it 

Quinces are par excellence the fruit for 
marmalade. To make it, take well-ripeued 
fruit, wash, pare, and core, put in a preserve 
kettle, cover with water, and set over the 
fire to simmer until tender; drain, weigh, 
mash, and return to the kettle with three 
quarters of a pound of sugar for every two 
pounds of quinces; let cook very slowly until 
thick, stirring to prevent sticking. Take up 
in smal] glasses or moulds 

Orange marmalade is very dainty, and is an 
agreeable addition to a company luncheon 
Soeur oranges make the best marmalade 
Take ten pounds each of sugar and fruit 
Grate the rind from a third of the oranges; 
cut all the fruit in halves; take out the seeds 
and white pulp. Put the sugar in a preserve 
kettle; squeeze the juice from the oranges 
over it, and set on the fire to boil; skim, and 
let simmer for fifteen minutes; add the soft 
pulp and grated rind; cook slowly; stir un 
til thick and smooth. Put in small fancy 
moulds, and turn out carefully when ready 
to serve Eviza R. Parker. 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


FOR 20 YEARS 


the formula for making Scott's 
Emulsion has been endorsed by 
physicians of the whole world. No 
secret about it. This is one of its 
strongest endorsements. But the 
strongest endorsement possible is 
in the wttad str -ngth it gives. 


Scott's 


nourishes. It does more for weak 
Babies and Growing Children 
than any other kind of nourish- 
ment. It strengthens Weak 
Mothers and restores health to 
all suffering from Emaciation 
and General Debility. 

For Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bron- 
chitis, Weak Lungs, Consumption, Blood 
Diseases and Loss of Flesh. 

Scott& Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 60c. andi, 





Portabie, and can be used in any 
room. Dry yp aL Oxygen, 
Medicated and perfu 
eure for Colds, Rheumatiem, etc. 
Prevents contracting disease. 
sures a pe ny OE 















COLTSFOOT ROCK 


The great English remedy. A palliative for Conghe 
and Coida. A 2-ib. package sent free by express to 
any pert of the U. 8. for §1, by the 
GARDINER-LUCAS CO., 284 Pearl Street, N.Y. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
40 years the standard. 





THE IMPROVED HOME TURKO. | 
RUSSIAN BATE CABINET 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Pure and Sure. 





The bes 
that money can buy. 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York. 
Dr. C. Presideat. 


}} Miss Maria PARLOA’S 


,;COOK BOOK 
2 containing 100 recipes which she has lately 


5 written for the Liebig Company 
» SENT FREE 


( 
»¢ on application to Danchy & Co., 27 Park Place, 
* New York. Drop a postal fur it and always buy 
) 


-LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 
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vere eves use OT. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 
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CHICAGO 
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Rae’s Lucca Oil = 





instant relief, permit rest and sleep, 
point to a speedy and permanent cure. 








quantity free or 


Trial 
Bene other ts guanine. SS Ed Sesetos 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 














What is More Attractive 


Than a pretty face with a fresh, bright 
complexion? For it, use Pozzoni’s Powder. 





Crescent 


The LEADING Wheel of the Year. 


Price *90 
Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 


Makers, 
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WOOD RIMS 
PALMER TIRES 
25 POUNDS 
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NEW YORK 
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The Perfection - - 


Received the following awards at the COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION. 


“For Purity, Sweetness, and Fine, Olive Flavor.” 


**KMor Excellence of the Product 


and Size of Manufseture.” 
GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 
Established 1836. 


Leghorn, Italy. 





Scorcher 
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of Olive Oil. 





Children Cry for Pitoher’s Castoria. 
55 








| Awarded highest honors— 





gists in 60 cent and $1.00 . 
but it is manuteetared by the CALIFORNIA Flt: 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is on every 
package, the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
well informed, you will not accept any substitute if 
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FOR HANDKERCHIEF, TOILET & BATH. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co 











SPECIALS FOR SATURDAY. 


New Millinery Dept. 
(4th Ave. and 10th St.) 


offers a beautiful selection of 
copies of 


Paris and London Hats 


of our own make, at popular 
prices. 


LADIES’ 


Paris Kid Button Boots 


Plain or tipped toes } 2 00 
$4.00 grade... . 


‘THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 40th Streets. 
Ely’s CREAM BALM CURES” = 
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orld’s Fair, 











